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NAEVIUS AND FREE SPEECH. 


The famous senarius of Naevius Fato Metelli Romae fiunt 
consules was preserved only by Pseudo-Asconius? in comment- 
ing upon Cicero’s thrust at Metellus Creticus in the first Verrine 
oration, but it is clearly assumed as known by Caesius Bassus ” 
who quotes the answer of Metellus. Wissowa* following Zumpt 
attempted to prove the line much later than Naevius, on the 
ground that fato in the sense of “fatal necessity” could apply 
to the Metelli only in the post-Gracchan period when several 
Metelli became consuls in close succession. Marx‘ rightly 
rejected Wissowa’s argument, pointing out that the Stoic use 
of the word fato was unnecessary and unlikely in this passage. 
Marx in turn understood fato in the sense of oracular predic- 
tion, referring to Plautus, Bacch. 953 ff. (Ilio tria fuisse audivi 
fata), and argued that the friends of Metellus had probably 
secured the aid of an oracle in order to procure his election to 
the consulship. 

That the line is authentic I think few will doubt despite the 


1 Cicero, Verr. Act. I, 28, hoc Verrem dicere aiebant te non fato ut 
ceteros ex vestra familia sed opera sua consulem factum; on which the 
scholiast remarks: dictum facete et contumeliose in Metellos antiquum 
Naevi est: Fato Metelli Romae fiunt consules. Cui tune Metellus 
consul iratus versu responderat senario hypercatalecto, qui et Saturnius 
dicitur: Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae. De qua parodia sub- 
tiliter Cicero dixit: Te non, ete. 

*Caes. Bass. (G. L. VI, p. 265), Optimus est quem Metelli propo- 
suerunt de Naevio aliquotiens ab eo versu lacessiti, Malum dabunt 
Metelli Naevio poetae. 

* Genethliakon fiir C. Robert, 1910, 51 ff. 

* Naevius, Sitz. Siichs. Ges. (1911) 69 ff. Despite this article, Leo in 
his Gesch. d. Rim. Lit., p. 78, n. 5 (1913) agreed with Wissowa. 
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authority of Wissowa and Leo. However, Marx’s interpretation 
of it is not compelling. The sense of oracular prediction does 
not seem to fit the circumstances, and that meaning for fatum, 
though common in classical Latin, is found in early Latin only 
in translations ® from the Greek, which do not necessarily reveal 
the earlier native tone of the word. In point of fact the old 
Romans had no respectable oracles. They knew of Etruscan 
and Greek soothsayers, sortes, and haruspices, but they hardly 
took them seriously except in times of great nervous anxiety. 
I doubt whether we have a right to interpret fatwm in a line of 
Naevius with meanings that grew up later in connection with 
Stoic ideas and after Greek respect for oracular divination had 
become prevalent. 

In searching for the real meaning of the Nae ‘ian line I 
believe that we may get some aid from another passage in Cicero 
which—so far as I can find—has not yet been brought into the 
discussion. In the year 62 B. C. when Cicero had his clash 
of wits with Metellus Celer (a relative of Metellus Creticus), 
in a very carefully phrased letter® which steers guardedly 
between formal courtesy and half-concealed sarcasm he says: 
Had I not resisted your brother, men would have concluded that 
during my consulship I had been courageous casu potiusquam 
constlio. I believe that this phrase was meant to remind 
Metellus Celer of the line which Cicero had brought to the 
memory of Metellus Creticus, a line which no Metellus was 
ever allowed to forget. Cicero knew the setting of the original, its 
context and its occasion. His interpretation of it is there- 
fore a safer guide than the few early instances of fato that have 
survived to us with Greek connotations. If the phrase in this 
letter to Metellus Celer is a reference to the old epigram, fato 
originally suggested a meaning akin to casu.* And this mean- 
ing will fit into the line of Naevius as well as into Cicero’s 
allusion to it in the Verrine passage. 

It will be remembered that Q. Metellus had actually reached 


5 Plaut. Bacch. 951-59 (where it is an obvious makeshift); Enn. 
Scaen. 58; Acc., 451, 481. 

*Cic. Ad Fam. V, 2, 9, si virtute et animo non restitissem, quis esset 
qui me in consulatu non casu potius existimaret quam consilio fortem 
fuisse? 

7 Wende, De Caeciliis Metellis (1875) p. 32, without knowledge of the 
allusion in Cicero’s letter, interpreted fato as fortuito. 
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the consulship by a happy chance.* He had been fortunate 
enough to be chosen as one of the three messengers to carry 
to Rome the news of the brilliant victory at Metaurus in 207. 
It was in the autumn and shortly before the elections. The 
people were so elated over the good news that they elected to 
the next consulship two of the three messengers. Metellus was 
one of these, though he had not yet hela the praetorship. 
There is not the slightest reason to suppose that he would even 
have been considered for the high office if he had not been the 
fortunate herald of a startling victory. In fact he had no 
success in the field as consul and proconsul in the following 
years, and was later known chiefly for his support of Scipio—a 
course which probably accounts for the enmity of Naevius. 
What Naevius meant therefore was apparently that Metellus 
had become consul by mere chance. This meaning also fits 
well into the passage of the Verrine orations in which Cicero 
attacked Metellus Creticus in the year 70. There, turning upon 
Metellus who was supporting Verres, he says: Verres has been 
saying that you became consul non fato ut ceteros ex vestra 
familia sed opera sua. In all the passages I believe that the 
contrast between casu and consilio were intended. 

It is of course apparent to anyone who reads Cicero and Vergil 
that the word fatum is used with all deference by them and not 
as a synonym of casu. Stoic philosophy was then in vogue and 
Latin had no other term with which to convey the doctrine of 
determinism ; and since the Stoics also defended orderly divina- 
tion, fatwm in the sense of oracular responses also won respect. 
But if the word (fari is evidently a very old word) was used 
in the pre-Greek period for predictions obtained by use of sortes 
and haruspicina it must have been as humble in its connotations 
as those words were. When Cicero (De Dw. II, 52) repeats 
Cato’s saying that the haruspices must have smiled knowingly 
when they met, he adds: Quota enim quaeque res evenit prae- 
dicta ab istis? Aut si evenit quippiam quid adferri potest 
cur non casu id evenerit? He had the same scorn for sortes 
(ibid. II, 85); quibus in rebus temeritas et casus, non ratio 
nec consiliwm valet. And in these utterances he was reflecting 
the attitude of the earlier Rome. More than once the senate 
had ordered the books of soothsayers burned and the fortune- 


SLivy XXVII, 50, 9-11, and 51, XXVIII, 10. 
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tellers banished. Only at old Etruscan sites like Veii, Caere, 
Falerii and Praeneste were such things respected. If indeed 
fatum was once used for predictions the word must have had 
about the same standing as hariolatio, and like the equally sordid 
word vates gained respect only by a literary accident. Some 
term had to supply the need occasioned by the invasion of new 
ideas. 

It is probable, therefore, that Naevius used the word in the 
sense of fortuito. However, the line probably had a double 
sting, for it was meant to convey not only the idea that Metellus 
had become consul by chance (taking fato as an ablative) but 
also that his consulship was a misfortune to Rome (a double 
dative). The mind was invited to hesitate between two pos- 
sible constructions and to accept both. The use of fatum= 
malum is not actually vouched for before Pacuvius (Trag. 377), 
but the answer of Metellus— Malum dabunt Metelli Naevio 
poetae—would seem rather pointless unless we assume that this 
meaning was also contained in the attack. 

Those who have rejected these lines as spurious or late have 
also been prone to reject the story of Naevius’ imprisonment 
and exile. In fact they have argued against the authenticity 
of the lines on the ground that early Roman law could not 
have recognized libel as a capital offense. The question leads 
further than we can go here, but a few words are necessary for 
the sake of the preceding argument. The large question which 
we need not discuss in detail is whether Naevius could have 
been punished by imprisonment and exile for inserting caustic 
criticism of magistrates in his comedies. The chief point at 
issue is whether the twelve tables contained both of the clauses 
which St. Augustine claims to cite from Cicero: si quts 
occentavisset and sive carmen condidisset quod infamiam faceret 
flagitiumve altert. The first clause probably refers to incanta- 
tion, but the latter seems to refer to libel. Mommsen thought 
both belonged to the twelve tables and that Naevius had incurred 
the death penalty® (i.e., loss of civil rights) under the latter. 
Huvelin 1° and others, including Beckmann," hold that Cicero 


*Gell. 3, 3, 15, ob assiduam maledicentiam et probra in principes 
civitatis . . . dicta in vincula a triumviris conjectus esset. Hieron. 
(p. 126 Sch.) pulsus Roma factione nobilium ac praecipue Metelli. 

1° La notion de Viniuria (Lyons, 1903). 
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or some one before him misunderstood the first clause and ex- 
plained it by the second in order to define the crime as libel. 
Frinkel!2 has unfortunately reverted to Mommsen’s view. 
Frankel is right in holding that the language of the second 
clause is pre-Ciceronian, but that does not prove it a part of 
the decemviral code. It is difficult to see how any recent his- 
torian who has read deeply into Roman institutions can believe 
that libel or slander was included among capital offenses in 
the early code, especially as the code allowed settlements on the 
basis of talion for corporal injuries. We cannot afford to forget 
that liberty to criticize was very highly valued during the 


republic. Liucilius for many years ridiculed men high and low, 


Primores populi arripuit, populumque tributim, 


without fear. Catullus, Calvus, Furius and Memmius pub- 
lished unquotable epigrams mentioning Caesar and Pompey by 
name, and the political pamphlets in prose of Cicero’s day 
were sparing neither in names nor epithets. We have mention 
of only two cases}* during the republic in which suits for 
damages were brought on charges of verbal injury, and in both 
cases the culprit was a mimus, doubtless a slave. Both these 
instances seem to belong to the post-Gracchan period, and Huvelin 
is doubtless right in holding that the law which included verbal 
abuse in the scope of injuria was then recent. There is no 
instance on record except that of Naevius of a citizen brought 
to punishment because of criticism of political personages. 
How, then, are we to explain the misfortune of Naevius if 
the accounts of his penalties are to be accepted? It would 
hardly have been under the revised laws regarding injuria 
because these laws specified fines as damages; they did not 
recognize loss of civil rights. I think we must assume that 
the penalties of the twelve tables were invoked in his case, and 
that the most reasonable explanation is that under the severe 
strain of war-nervousness during the last years of the Punic 
war some praetor of the Scipionic party deliberately stretched 
the meaning of the decemviral prohibition against “carmina,” 
adding an interpretative clause, and thus found a plausible basis 


11 Zauberei und Recht, Diss. 1923. 


132In Gnomon, 1925, pp. 180 ff. 
28 Auct. ad Her. II, 19 and I, 24. 
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for a judgment. Every war will provide parallels in which 
overzealous judges have strengthened the machinery of war- 
censorship by questionable interpretations. I cannot point to 
an exact parallel in early Rome, but a review of the legislation 
passed during the stress of ‘the Punic war will show that 
restrictive measures, meant chiefly for war-times, were carried 
to the extreme. For example, in order to save resources for 
public purposes a number of drastic sumptuary laws were 
passed.14 Women were forbidden to wear jewelry by the Oppian 
law (repealed after the war), the lex Metilia regulated the 
fabric that could be used in clothing (disregarded later if not 
repealed), expensive gifts were forbidden at the Saturnalia 
(later a dead letter), lawyers’ fees were forbidden (appar- 
ently observed afterwards), games of chance were outlawed, and 
finally expenditures at festivals were regulated. 

My suggestion is that a strict censorship was also applied tem- 
porarily by some praetor in the same spirit. The Metelli were 
supporting Scipio’s invasion of Africa to end the war. Scipio 
was vigorously opposed by the older conservative nobles and 
Naevius was writing in the interest of the latter. The younger 
group were ready to resort to extreme measures to remove the 
offensive satirist. It is probable that the praetor, finding no 
law to cover the case, knowingly stretched the interpretation 
of the phrase si quis occentavisset for the purpose and in his 
edict added as an interpretative gloss the second phrase sive 
carmen condidisset, etc., and on that basis pronounced his sen- 
tence and ordered the III viri to proceed. Since the twelve 
tables were commented by Aelius Paetus a few years later in 
a book which Cicero knew well, we may suppose that that book 
was the source of Cicero’s citation. After the war the praetors 
must have omitted this interpretation from their edicts since 
we hear of no more judgments of the kind. 

We may, therefore, accept the stories of Naevius’ punishment 
as we do the authenticity of the lines that passed between him 
and Metellus, even if we find it impossible to believe that the 
twelve tables imposed the death penalty for libellous verses. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


14 See Botsford, Roman Assemblies, ch. XV. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIRECT VOLITIVE 
IN LATIN. 


In a paper read at the meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States in May, 1923, and published in the Classical 
Weekly, XVIII 49-50, I gave a list of verbs of utterance used 
in the Ciceronian age with infinitive in place of the more usual 
subjunctive, excluding iwbere and vetare, with which the infini- 
tive is normal, and postulare, with which it is frequent. I repeat 
the list here with a few additions, a corrected reference, and 
one omission (Rh. ad Her. 3.8, where Friedrich’s conjecture 
seems preferable to Kayser’s), and add examples from early 
Latin, the chief Augustan poets, and the prose writers of the 
Silver age. So far as possible, the material has been gathered 
from, or checked by, indices and lexica; in part I have had to 
rely on my own observation. 

I do not, of course, regard the infinitive with dehortart, de- 
precart (in its negative sense), dissuadere, and vetare, as voli- 
tive, but only as derived from the volitive; these verbs take in 
part the construction of their opposites. Their proper construc- 
tion is with a ne clause; examples for the first three may be 
found in the Thesaurus; for vetare I know only the two Hora- 
tian examples cited by Lewis and Short. After some considera- 
tion I have refrained from including censere among the verba 
dicendi. It is true that the Thesaurus paraphrases it by 
suadere, and Professor Lodge in his Lexicon Plautinum by 
monere; so too, the New English Dictionary paraphrases 
“hold,” in its legal use, by “to state as an authoritative opin- 
ion”. I do not question the propriety of these definitions; a 
lexicon is obliged to be explicit ; but I think that we feel “ hold ”, 
and that the Romans probably felt censere, as a verbum sentiendi, 
and that the fact of statement is only an inference from the 
context. 

Plautus: persuadere Bac. 1016; monere fr. ap. Gell. 3.3.5 
(not a certain example, as the verse is corrupt).—Terence: im- 
perare And. 842, Eun. 252; suadere Hee. 481, Ph. 828 (v. 1. 
iubeat ; editors bracket the verse).—Cato: imperare Agr. 141.1; 
dehortari fr. ap. Gell. 18.25.15.—Trag. Frag.: imperare p. 186 
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R. (Fest. 145), p. 227 R. (Fest. 229), p. 247 R. (Cic. de Div. 
1.29).—Com. Frag.: imperare p. 317 R. (Syr. 88).—Rh. ad 
Her.: hortari 2.28; admonere 2.31 (in a passage bracketed by 
Kayser and Friedrich) ; cohortari 3.4; dissuadere 3.5.—Cicero: 
hortari Inv. 2.17, Sest. 7%, Fam. 10.17.2, 11.20.4 (D. Brut.) ; 
monere Inv. 2.66, V. 2.63, Fin. 1.66, de Div. 1.20 (in verse), 
Fat. 5, Cat. M. 32; admonere Cael. 34; imperare V. 2.65, 3.43, 
5.151, 6.68, ib. 69, ib. 76, ib. 88, ib. 106, ib. 146, C. Rab. 31, 
Cat. 1.2%, Sull. 42, Att. 2.4.1; suadere de Or. 1.251, Fin. 2.95; 
persuadere Ph. 13. 35; praecipere Top. 29, Rep. 3.24, Att. 12. 
51.2; praescribere Font. 22; auctorem esse Att. 9. 10.5 (Atti- 
cus).—Corpus Caesarianum: admonere B. G. 8.12.7; imperare 
B. G. 5.1.3, 5.7.6, 7.60.3, 8.9.3, 8.27.4, 8.37.2, B. C. 1.61.6, 
3.42.2, Alex. 19.4, Afr. 11.2, 66.1, Hisp. 33.3—Nepos: persua- 
dere 10.3.3; hortari 19.1.8—Sallust: hortart C. 5.9; dehortari 
I. 24.4; imperare C. 16.2, I. 47.2; monere C. 52.3, I. 19.2.— 
Varro: no example.—Catullus: rogare 35.10.—Lucretius: sua- 
dere, 1.142, 2.171, 3.84 (loc. corrupt.) ; imperare 5.672.—Vir- 
gil: hortari A. 2.33, ib. 74, 3.134, ib. 144, ib. 609, 10.69; monere 
B. 9.15, A. 10.439, Cul. 184; admonere G. 4.187, A. 9.109; am- 
perare A. 3.465, 7.36, ib. 169, 11.60, Mor. 38; swadere B. 1.55, 
G. 4.264, A. 1.357, 3.363, 10.10, ib. 367, 11.254, 12.814, Cir. 
368 ; persuadere G. 2.315; poscere A. 5.342; exposcere A. 4.79, 
9.193 ; orare B. 2.43, A. 6.313, 9.231; edicere G. 3.295; mandare 
B. 5.41.—Horace: monere C. 8. 5; admonere 8. 1.6.126; flagi- 
tare S. 2.4.61; hortart Ep. 1.1.69; imperare Ep. 1.5.21; referre 
Ep. 1.8.2; poscere A. P. 339.—Tibullus: precari 2.5.4.—Pro- 
pertius: persuadere 5.1.146; imperare 5.8.85.—Ovid: hortari 
M. 8.215; monere M. 7.256, F. 4.131, 5.353, Hal. 52; admonere 
M. 3.602, 6.150, F. 3.850, Hal. 84; swadere Her. 12.155, M. 
10.688, 15.650, Tr. 4.10.39, 5.12.43; imperare M. 2.118, 3.4, 
8.461, 14.831, F. 3.807, 6.686; praecipere A. A. 2.273, ib. 415; 
auctorem esse M. 10.83; mandare (in the form dabit mandata) 
Her. 13.143; poscere M. 8.708; rogare Her. 6.144, A. A. 1.433; 
orare M. 6.413; precari Her. 5.158, 19.82, P. 1.7.6.—Livy: im- 
perare 39.14.9 (doubtful, if this is, as I suppose, the only ex- 
ample).—Vitruvius: imperare 2.9.15 bis; mandare 6. praef. 1; 
hortart ib. 2.—Seneca Rhetor: imperare Contr. 10.2.13 b1s.— 
Velleius: no example—Valerius Maximus: admonere 1.6.2, 
2.6.2, 5.4 ext. 1, 6.9.7, 9.13.3; monere 9.3. ext. pr.; hortari 3.3 
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pr., 9.6.3; tmperare 4.2.2, 5.1.1 d, 7.1. pr., 7.3. ext. 1; per- 
suadere 5.9.4; praecipere 9.13.3.—Celsus: auctorem esse 7.7.6.— 
Seneca: hortari D. 2.16.3; adhortari D. 5.15.3; monere Ep. 24, 
16; praecipere D. 7.8.1; suadere D. 5.32.8, Clem. 1.12.4, Ep. 
19.2, 24.24, 67.10, 109.15; persuadere D. 10.13.4, Clem. 1.12.1; 
imperare D. 3.16.5, 5.19.3, ib. 4, 5.40.4, 6.8.3, Clem. 1.9.7, Ep. 
8.1, 99.16; mandare B. 7.22.1; interdicere D. 7.18.3.—Curtius: 
imperare 5.4.14, 10.1.19; monere 10.1.27; praecipere 6.6.15; 
suadere %.11.23.—Columella: monere 10.143; praecipere 2.9. p. 
69 ed. Bip., 4.2. p. 154, 6.26. p. 269, 6.27. p. 272, 7.3. p. 292, 
7.10. p. 314, 9.13. p. 384, 9.14. p. 392, 11.2. p. 428, ib. p. 432, 
11.3. p. 455, ib. p. 463, 12.39. p. 505, 12.48. p. 509, 12.44. p. 
513; auctorem esse 12.44. p. 513.—Petronius: no example.— 
Pliny the elder: imperare 11.26, 20.28; monere 18.227; admon- 
ere 18.162, 36.32; suadere 11.6, 18.187, ib. 227, ib. 232, 22.106, 
ib. 109, 24.18, 28.5%, ib. 69, ib. 199, 29.127, 30.38; persuadere 
29.10; praecipere 17.75, ib. 111, 18.200, ib. 228, 19.163, 25.29, 
ib. 145, 28.45, ib. 170, 31.122; flagitare 34.62, 35.65.—Quin- 
tilian: suadere Inst. 2.5.22, 2.7.2, 6.3.92, 10.2.24, 11.2.49, Dec. 
270. p. 99 ed. Bip.; disswadere Inst. 2.8.7, 4.2.121.—Fron- ' 
tinus: imperare Strat. 1.10.1, 1.11.9, 2.5.11, 2.8.8.—Pliny the 
younger: admonere Ep. 1.2.4; dissuadere Ep. 2.17.26; adhor- 
tart Pan. 66.—Tacitus: hortari A. 6.43 (37), 11.16, ib. 24, 
15.59, 16.34; cohortari A. 12.49; dehortart A. 3.16; monere H. 
4.33, 5.24, A. 1.63 bis, 4.67, 11.1, 12.46, 13.37, 15.12, ib. 54, 
16.11, ib. 34; admonere A. 6.13 (7), 15.67; suadere A. 3.53, 
13.37, 15.63, 16.9; persuadere G. 14; wmperare A. 1.39, 2.25, 
15.28; praecipere Agr. 38, ib. 46; praescribere A. 6.29 (23) ; 
scribere A. 12.29 (“componeret, ed. pr.”, Gerber and Greef), 
15.25; mandare A. 15.2 (ex turba codd., exturbare Ernesti) ; 
deposcere H. 3.19; exposcere A. 14.13; orare A. 6.8. (2), 11.10, 
ib. 32, 12.9, 13.13; denuntiare A. 11.37; nuntiare A. 16.11.— 
Suetonius: imperare Aug. 27, ib. 96, Tib. 57, ib. 60, Cal. 25, : 
ib. 27, Cl. 16, Ner. 24, ib. 33, ib. 49, Vit. 10, ib. 14, Tit. 8, 
Dom. 8, ib. 15; praecipere Aug. 99, Tib. 65, Cal. 47, Ner. 31; 
hortart Tib. 72; dissuadere Tib. 2; flagitare Cl. 15; mandare 
Tib. 65, Cal. 29; orare Ner. 47; precari Gal. 14; dicere Aug. 53, 
Tib. 72, Gal. 4; interdicere Gal. 6. 
According to the punctuation of editors Cicero used the voli- 
tive infinitive with respondere in Quinct. 54. That seems to me 
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doubtful, and I should prefer to assume a slight anacoluthon 
and punctuate as follows: non multum me fallit . . . quid sitis 
responsuri. Primum exspectare . . . domum denuntiare—dici 
vix potest quam multa sint quae respondeatis ante fieri oportere.! 
In Rh. ad Her. 3.9, considerare seems to fall under the rule 
laid down by Madvig on Fin. 1.103 that oportere may be im- 
plied from a preceding gerundive; cf. Schmalz, Berl. Phil. 
Woch. xxix 29, xxxiv 799, xxxv 126. The  infinitives 
in Liv. 27. 20.7-8 may perhaps be explained in the same way, 
perhaps by assuming that Livy used with constat the volitive 
infinitive which is occasionally found with convenit (Thes. 
L. L. IV 837, 22). 

I have included in my list four passages in which the infini- 
tive directly depends not on the verb listed but on an accom- 
panying verb which normally takes the infinitive: Cic. Fam. 
10.17.2 non solum hortatus sum sed etiam coegi proficisci, V. 
3.43 imperet vique cogat aliquem decedere, Sen. D. 6.8.3 utrum 
permittas maerere an imperes, Ep. 99.16 permittamus illis ca- 
dere, non imperemus (Seneca’s construction of permittere is the 
reverse of Cicero’s). A counterpart to this use is that of the 
subjunctive in Lael. 59 cupere et optare ut peccet, Att. 2.18.4 
tu vellem ego vel cuperem adesses (in Fam. 2.8.3 the subjunc- 
tive depends on commendatum, implied from commendatissima, 
cf. 1.3.2) ; also that of the gerundive in Fam. 3.10.6 quibus ego 
non tam imperavi quam censui sumptus legatis decernendos, 
with which contrast the direct dependence of the gerundive on 
imperare in B. Hisp. 33.3 cenam adferri quam optimam im- 
peravit, item optimis insternendum vestimentis. V. 3.43 is 
noteworthy as being the only passage in which Cicero uses the 
infinitive active with imperare. Since we have not all that 
Cicero wrote, we cannot, I think, say that he would not have 
used it otherwise than in such a connection; if he regarded the 
infinitive active with imperare as objectionable, he could have 
used the subjunctive with cogere (Thes. L. L. III 1531, 20 ff.) ; 
and the exceptional infinitives with permittere V. 6.22, optare 


* But this supposition falls to the ground if Sjégren is right in read- 
ing and Clark, Cl. Rev. XL, 133, in approving the simple vocari in 
dependence on clamare, instead of the conjecture oportere vocari, in 
Att. 14.10.1. 
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Fam. 10.20.83, eroptare Fam. 4.6.3, may remind us that he was 
capable of deviating from his own normal usage. 

The following passages are excluded from my list: Cul. 156, 
where poscit is not a verbum dicendi: Ov. Am. 1.11.5 and 
Plin. N. H. 22.11, where the infinitives perhaps depend on dubt- 
tantem; Cic. Att. 8.8.2, 14.20.4, Sen. Apoc. 8, Quintil. 8.3.37, 
where the infinitives are Greek words; Plin. N. H. 18.131, be- 
cause I think that the infinitive here expresses not a wish but 
a statement. Professor Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and 
Experimental Science, I 72 ff., has collected from the Naturalis 
Historia passages in which a statement regarding the purpose 
or nature of an act or the character of an object is used as an 
incantation. In most cases (21.166, ib. 176, 22.38, ib. 50, 
23.103, 24.123, ib. 176, 30.51) the statement is introduced by 
dicere, in the following by precari: 22.61 adligari iubent ab 
ipso aegro precarique eum soluturum se nodos liberatum, 28.42 
partus adcelerat hic mas ex quo quaeque femina conceperit si 
cinctu suo soluto feminam cinxerit, dein solverit, adiecta pre- 
catione se vinxisse, eundem soluturum. Here the tenses show 
that the infinitives are not volitive but declaratory. And as in 
these passages, so in 18.131, serere nudum volunt precantem sibi 
et vicinis serere se, the man is performing the act to which his 
utterance refers; his declaration of its nature and purpose is 
exactly like that in 21.166 tolli iubentes dicique colligi eam 
tertianis et quartanis remedio. The incantation defines the act, 
as in Verg. B. 8.78; the prayer of the sower that his act may 
have the desired result is given by Columella, 11.3, p. 463 ed. 
Bip., servantque adhuc antiquorum consuetudinem religiosiores 
agricolae qui cum ea serunt precantur ut et sibi et vicinis nas- 
cantur. The employment of an indirect statement with precari, 
though indubitable, as at any rate two of the above passages 
show, is less easy to explain than with deprecari (Sall. Iug. 
104.4), which has the sense and construction of excusare. It 
may be added that we have perhaps an allusion to the sower’s 
incantation in Cic. V. 4.121 intellegebant sese sibi et populo 
Romano, non Verri et Apronio serere, impendere, laborare. 

The infinitive passive, common with these verbs in Silver 
Latin, is found at an earlier period once with monere, Cat. M. 
82, frequently with imperare. Of infinitives with the latter 
verb I have listed above 91 examples; of these 53 exhibit the 
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passive infinitive, 36 the active (or deponent, which syntacti- 
cally should be classed with the active on account of its func- 
tion, not with the passive on account of its form) ; passive and 
active are used together in two passages, B. C. 3.42.2, Suet. Tib, 
5%. On the other hand, of imperare with subjunctive I have 
collected 146 instances, of which only seven exhibit the passive: 
Cic. V. 4.73, ib. 105, 6.70, Off. 2.64, Caes. B. G. 6.32.2, Vitruy. 
9. praef. 13, Ascon. in Milon. 41 (47). 
In eight, or perhaps nine, passages the infinitive active with 
imperare has a subject accusative (I do not include V. 3.43, 
where aliquem follows cogat). Two of these, Lucr. 5.672 ff. 
and Caes. B. C. 3.42.2, are easily explained by the parallel of 
such passages as Pl. Amph. prol. 73, sirempse legem esse iussit 
Iuppiter, and Rh. ad. Her. 1.19, si lex sit quae iubeat eos qui 
propter tempestatem navem reliquerint omnia perdere; in the 
first case the accusative denotes a thing, in the second a person 
who is not to act but to be acted on, and neither can be the 
recipient of the order. In B. G. 7.60.3, 8.27.4, B. Afr. 11.2, 
66.1 there is, I think, a special reason for the construction. 
Iubere and imperare, like similar English verbs, are ambiguous, 
inasmuch as the command may be given directly, as would usu- 
ally be the case in private life, or transmitted, as usually in pub- 
lic affairs and the military sphere. If a writer desires to make 
it quite clear that the order is transmitted, he must put the 
person who is to execute it in a construction which shall mark 
him as being executor only, not recipient. The difference be- 
tween B. G. 5.18.4, legiones subsequi iubet, and B. Afr. 66.1, 
imperat legiones sequi, is the same as between Napier’s “he 
directed the second corps to fall on” and his “he directed that 
the first corps should move.” In view, however, of the pre- 
dominance of subjunctive active with imperare it is somewhat 
remarkable that in these four passages the infinitive with sub- 
ject accusative should be preferred to the subjunctive with sub- 
ject nominative which is employed with the same effect in B. 
Afr. 37.1 and 39.1. In two passages Livy expresses by change 
of construction the change from a direct to a transmitted order: 
39.14.9 consules aedilibus curulibus imperarunt ut sacerdotes 
eius sacri omnes conquirerent . . . aediles plebis videre (viderent 
Gronov.) ne qua sacra in operto fierent; 41.3.6, centurionibus 
imperant ut graviores aetate milites binos in ea iumenta. .. 
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imponant, equites ut singulos e iuvenibus pedites secum in 
equos tollant. 

The proper signification of this accusative and infinitive with 
imperare is ignored in Ov. M. 14.830, Irin ad Hersiliam descen- 
dere... imperat, and Suet. Tib. 57 adtractum ad se recipere 
debitum ducique ad supplicium imperavit et patri suo verum 
referre; for in both passages it is clear that the order is given 
directly to the person who is to execute it. With Suetonius 
this negligence is, if not excused, at least diminished in its 
effect by the interposition of the passive duci; for Ovid the 
essential point was probably the metrical value of the accusative 
Irin and the dactyl imperat. 

An infinitive active with subject accusative occurs with edicere 
in Verg. G. 3.295; the combination carpere oves et sternere (the 
latter infinitive implying a personal actor and recipient of the 
command) resembles that in Att. 395, Ribb. Trag. p. 186, signa 
extemplo canere et tela ob moenia offerre imperat. The con- 
struction occurs also with suadere in Plin. N. H. 18. 187 Ver- 
gilius alternis cessare arva suadet. The personal accusatives in 
Aen. 10.10 and 12.814 are explained by Conington and Ladewig- 
Deuticke as subjects of the infinitives, by Sidgwick as objects of 
suasi; that Sidgwick’s view is correct as well for these passages 
as for Ter. Hec. 481 and Lucr. 1.141 seems to me to be proved 
by Cic. Prov. Cons. 42 me ut sibi essem legatus non solum suasit 
verum etiam rogavit. Perhaps Cicero would not have used 
accusative with suadere except in this association with another 
verb which required that case; that he used it at all is instruc- 
tive in connection with Petron. 46 and 62 and with the not 
uncommon persuasus, on which see Tyrrell and Purser on Fam. 
6.7.2. But Sidgwick is, I think, wrong in regarding Iuturnam, 
Aen. 12.813, as object not only of suasi but also of probavi ; with 
the latter verb it is the subject of audere; cf. approbare Cic. V. 
5.142, Ph. 4.2, comprobare Fat. 21, and, for the shift in the con- 
struction of the case, naves Caes. B. C. 1.61.5, quosdam Tac. 
H. 2.8. 

The remark of Dr. Reid in his note on C. M. 32 that in the 
best writers verbs of advising take infinitive only if the advice 
is not addressed to a particular person, while in this narrow 
form disproved by Verr. 2.63 and Cael. 34, seems capable of a 
wider and truer application. It is highly probable that the 
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infinitive, as containing no personal element, was felt as espe- 
cially suitable for injunctions addressed to a class of persons or 
to men in general; and this feeling would explain its frequent 
use in the didactic writing of Columella and the elder Pliny; its 
infrequency in Celsus seems to be due not to a marked prefer- 
ence for the subjunctive but to the fact that he introduces 
authorities in another way, citing oftener their practice than 
their precepts. This explanation will apply to the infinitive 
active with imperare in Plin. N. H. 11.26 (in 20.28 the in- 
finitive is passive), Sen. Ep. 8.1, and Sall. I. 47.2. Sall. C. 
16.2 seems to me a case of zeugma; with vilia habere, denoting 
a mental attitude, docebat, used just above, would be more ap- 
propriate; but maiora alia, denoting acts to be performed, re- 
quires imperabat. These writers do not employ with imperare 
the combination of dative object and infinitive, which is found 
in Vitruvius, Curtius, Frontinus, Tacitus, and the poets; but 
since Cicero uses this combination with other verbs (suadere de 
Or. 1.251, persuadere Ph. 13.13, praescribere Font. 22), there 
cannot have been in principle any objection to it. 

Interdicere, which usually and naturally takes a ne clause, 
owes its occasional infinitive to the example of vetare, prae- 
scribere to that of iuwbere. The Suetonian salvere and valere 
dicere seem to be an imitation of xaipev A€yw ; and Greek influence 
may be responsible for infinitive with nuntiare and scribere in 
Tacitus. But that the construction is in general native to 
Latin is sufficiently shown by iubere. Its infrequency in Plautus 
and absence from Petronius may indicate that it did not sur- 
vive especially in the speech of the people. Examination of in- 
scriptions might throw some light on this point; the only in- 
scriptional instances I have are those with rogare cited by 
Konjetzny, Arch. f. 1. L., XV 344, from the tituli urbani in 
C. I. L. VI. The subjunctive is, of course, far commoner than 
the infinitive, though this cannot be said with respect to every 
author and verb. I have noted only 10 instances of subjunctive 
with praecipere in Columella against 15 of infinitive, and in 
Tacitus not more than 15 subjunctives with monere to 12 infini- 
tives. With referre in the sense of renuntiare, for which Horace 
furnishes a single example of infinitive, I know none of sub- 
junctive; on the rarity of subjunctive with poscere see Lease, 
A. J. P., XXI 454, and Sydow, Hermes, LX 265. 
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For the predominance of the subjunctive the first reason is, 
no doubt, the large development of the paratactic construction, 
which crowded out the hypotactic infinitive. Another and kin- 
dred reason is to be found in the development of the negative 
clause. Only four cases of negatived infinitive occur in my list: 
Ov. Met. 15.650, Val. M. 9.13.3, Tac. A. 16.34 bis. Apparently 
the displacement of ne by non, which I have elsewhere (A. J. P. 
XLIV 271) assumed to have occurred, was accompanied by a 
confinement of ne to the volitive subjunctive (and the impera- 
tive) and by a total loss of the negative to the volitive infinitive 
—a loss which may be accounted for by supposing that the 
infinitive on the one hand could not take non, which was appro- 
priated to its uses in indirect statement and as verbal substan- 
tive, and on the other hand had not for the retention of ne 
that support which was given to the dependent subjunctive by 
the like form of the independent volitive. (There remains the 
question whether the Plautine examples cited ibid. 273 justify 
the assumption that ne was to some extent retained from the 
beginning with the consecutive subjunctive, which is not always 
easily distinguished from the volitive.) The result was that the 
infinitive was confined to the positive expression of dependent 
wish; its recovery, in the few instances cited, of the negative 
particle comes at a time when non had already to a considerable 
extent intruded into the volitive sphere. 

This one-sided development of the negative clause may have 
had some influence on the mood of the positive clause. In an- 
other class of verbs, those of effort, we find that conart regularly 
takes only a positive complement and only the infinitive (a few 
examples of negative and subjunctive in late Latin, Thes. L. L. 
IV 349, 59), while contendere, laborare, niti, which admit 
the negative, admit also the subjunctive. And we may perhaps 
explain in the same way the immense predominance of the 
infinitive with iubere. Madvig’s dictum, “neque Latine dicitur 
iubeo ne fiat” (Advers. Crit. II, 260, quoted by Meusel, B. G. 
8.52.5, Krit. Anh.) is not affected by an occasional out-of-the- 
way exception (Cod. Iust. 12.20.3, C. I. L. VI, 10246, cited by 
Konjetzny, p. 341), any more than the general rule that vetare 
is as much the negative of iubere as negare of dicere is affected 
by the employment for special reasons of iubeo non ec. inf. in 
Liv. 38.20.8 and Sen. B. 5.21.1. 
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It seems probable that the commonest of these verbs, hortari, 
imperare, monere, and suadere, took at some distant period 
their dependent clause only in the form of the infinitive. For 
praecipere the question arises at what period it acquired its 
equivalence to imperare; it may have acquired the comple- 
mentary clause in both forms only by analogy. Regarding 
scribere it may be assumed that the familiar meaning of the 
word arose, like the practice, or at any rate the common prac- 
tice, of the art of writing, at a time when the predominance 
of the volitive subjunctive was already established. If indeed 
dicere, which may be supposed to have taken originally the in- 
finitive, had retained that mood, scribere would have followed its 
example; but with that very common verb a sharp differentiation 
between the declaratory and the volitive modes of expression 
may well be supposed to have taken place very early, a process 
favored by the fact that with the volitive iwbere to a large extent 
took the place of dicere. The Virgilian infinitive with edtcere 
may therefore be considered not an inheritance but a new crea- 
tion. Orare and precari occupy a peculiar position, not merely 
because they take the infinitive first in Augustan poetry and, 
in prose, only toward the end of the Silver Age, but because 
their first person singular is employed parenthetically with the 
imperative: oro Pl. Capt. 1021, Ter. Eun. 912, Cic. Att. 4.8b. 1, 
11.4.2, Nep. 8.4.2, 25.4.2, Verg. A. 2.143, 4.319, 6.364, 9.290, 
10.61, ibid. 905, 12.680, ibid. 933, Hor. C. 1.8.2 (v. 1. vere; 
add Aen. 12.60 and Hor. Epod. 17.2, where, however, oro is 
less purely interjectional); precor Verg. A. 6.117, 9.525, 
12.777, Hor. C. 4.1.2, Tibull. 1.8.51, 2.5.28, 3.11.12, Ov. Her. 
16.11, 20.216, Am. 3.1.72, Met. 1.504, 2.361, 5.218, ib. 281, 
F. 1.480, 2.451, 3.428, 4.921, 5.378, ib. 412, Tr. 1.2.3, ib. 70. 
Probably these verbs were originally associated not with a 
dependent volitive but with an independent imperative or sub- 
junctive; compare obsecro and quaeso, often used with impera- 
tive. and admitting only the subjunctive in dependence; also 
the development of a dependent subjunctive with the originally 
parenthetical amabo (Cic. Q. fr. 1.4.1, Brix on Men. 425, 
Ashmore on Eun. 537; Blase, Arch. f. 1. L. IX 487, does not 
deny the development, though he would limit it, in comedy, 
to the two passages in the Menaechmi). With these verbs, 
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therefore, as with edicere, the infinitive is a poetic creation. 
True, we find moneo also with imperative, Tibull. 2.5.103, 
Prop. 1.1.85, Ov. A. A. 1.387, ib. 459; but its use with infinitive 


is well established in prose. 
W. H. Kirk. 
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CAESAR B. G. VII, 41,1: A DEFENCE OF THE MSS. 


In the spring of 52 B. C., Caesar was encamped before Ger- 
govia. Here, one night, about midnight, he receives tidings of 
the impending defection of his Aeduan allies. The fire of 
revolt is spreading among that people whose restiveness has for 
some time been a source of anxiety to him. Without unneces- 
sary delay, he sets out with four light-armed legions and all 
his cavalry, marches twenty-five Roman miles (40.4), holds a 
conference with the Aeduan leaders and brings them to terms. 
Then, after giving his men three horae for rest, he starts on 
his return to Gergovia and reaches his camp before sunrise the 
next morning. 

Such is the situation portrayed in the context of our passage 
and the only question of fact in dispute relates to those three 
horae given to the soldiers for rest. The reading of all the 
MSS., so far as the critical editions indicate, is the same: 
tribusque horis noctis exercitui ad quietem datis. 

This was the reading of all the editors, too, until the iconoclas- 
tic critic made ruthless assault upon the text and complacently 
branded noctis “ unméglich.” This was, of course, decisive, as 
few of that time would venture to dispute so positive a dictum 
when “ made in Germany.” So, with very few exceptions, later 
editors have either deferentially bracketed noctis or boldly athe- 
tized it from their texts. 

Let us then see just what the opposition has to say against the 
traditional reading. The first expression of dissent came from 
Freiherr August von Géler in his “ Casars gallischer Krieg in 
dem Jahre 52 vor Chr.”, p. 40.1 He says:—* Dieser Marsch 
war wohl einer der stiirkesten, die Casar jemals gemacht hatte, 
forcirter als jener, den er zur Berennung von Dyrrachium aus- 
fiihrte. Dort legte er in 2 Tagen und 2 Nachten, wovon die 
eine Nacht zur Ruhe verwendet wurde, auf freilich sehr schlech- 
ten Wegen, 16 Stunden Wegs zuriick, hier aber in 1 Tage und 
2 Nachten—oder da es Sommer gewesen (cf. 35, 2, ne maiorem 
aestatis partem flumine impediretur), und daher die Nichte 
kurz waren—in etwa 26 Stunden mit einer nur dreistiindigen 


1 Karlsruhe, 1859. 
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Ruhe, 16 2/3 Stunden. Diese dreistiindige Ruhe konnte aber 
nicht in der Nacht statt haben, trotz dem ‘tribus horis noctis’ 
weil sie nach den Commentarien vor dem Aufbruch zum Riick- 
marsch gegeben wurde, und wenn sie auch schon um 8 Uhr 
begonnen haben wiirde also um 11 Uhr beendigt gewesen wire, 
Casar doch unméglich von Abends 11 Uhr bis etwa Morgens 4 
Uhr (vor Sonnenaufgang) hitte 8 1/3 Stunden Wegs zuriickle- 
gen konnen. 

Mit dem Marsch mag es sich folgendermaszen verhalten 
haben: Da Casar um Mitternacht von Litavicus Anschlag 
Kenntnis erhielt, kann er um 2 Uhr Morgens aufgebrochen und 
um Mittag vor Litavicus eingetroffen sein; nach beendigter 
Unterwerfung der Aeduer, etwa 2 Uhr Nachmittags, gab er 
seinen Truppen Ruhe bis Abends 5 Uhr, und trat hierauf den 
Riickmarsch an. Um 11 Uhr mégen des Fabius Reiter 
erschienen sein und um 4 Uhr Morgens langte Casar vor Ger- 
govia wieder an.” 

In a note to the words tribus horis (noctis) he says: “ Das 
Wort noctis scheint eine verungliickte sinnentstellende Glosse 
zu sein. Auch Kéchly und Riistow haben es in ihrer Ueber- 
setzung ? mit Recht—wie wir sehen werden—unterdriickt.” 

To this note the younger von Goler* adds: “In der zweiten 
Auflage seiner Uebersetzung * sagt hieriiber Kochly: ‘das Wort 
noctis, welches gewohnlich nach tribus horis steht, hatten wir 
schon in der ersten Bearbeitung stillschweigend beseitigt. Jetzt 
hat v. Godler nachgewiesen dass es eine sinnentstellende Glosse 
ist?” 

In the Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins zu Berlin, 
36 (1910), 64-65, H. Meusel writes: “ Wie der Glossator hier 
zu tempus (IV 20, 2) eine nahere Bestimmung hinzufiigte, so 
setzte er auch VII 41, 1, zu dem Zeitbegriff horis die unmég- 
liche Bestimmung noctis, wie v. Gdéler (ll. cc.) nachgewiesen 
hat. Caesar erfihrt von dem Abfall der Haduer media fere 
nocte (39, 3), bricht mit vier Legionen und der gesamten 
Reiterei nulla interposita dubitatione (40, 1), nach v. Géler um 
2 Uhr morgens, auf, legt (40, 4) cupidissimis omnibus 25 


* Stuttgart, 1857. 

* Freiherr Ernst August von Géler: Ciasars gallischer Krieg u. Theile 
seines Biirgerkrieges, p. 275, Freiburg u. Tiibingen, 1880. 

“Stuttgart, 1859. 
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roémische Meilen (744 km.) zuriick, nach v. Géler in 8 1/3 
Stunde, génnt nach Unterwerfung der Hiduer seinem Heere 
drei Stunden Ruhe (41, 1), tritt dann den Riickweg an und 
kommt vor Sonnenaufgang (etwa 4 Uhr morgens) wieder in 
seinem Lager an (41, 5). Da er fiir den Riickmarsch wieder 
ungefahr dieselbe Zeit > braucht, wie fiir den Hinmarsch, min- 
destens also 8-9 Stunden, muss dieser spitestens um 7 oder 8 
Uhr nachmittags (im Hochsommer)*® angetreten sein, folglich 
kénnen die drei Stunden Ruhe die vorhergingen nicht in die 
Nachtzeit gefallen sein. Der Urheber des Wortes noctis dachte 
bei den Worten ad quietem datis, geruht werde in der Nacht.” 

Meusel seems to have converted Mr. T. Rice Holmes, who in 
his Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, p. 122 (London, 1899), writes: 
“ Darkness was now closing in. Caesar allowed three hours for 
rest,” etc. This was an acceptance of the traditional view, held 
in spite of von Gdler, whose work is often quoted in this book. 
In Caesar de Bello Gallico (Oxford, 1913), in which he gives 
the credit of athetizing noctis to the younger von Godler, Holmes, 
however, writes: “Noctis was certainly interpolated,—by a 
dunce. If the three hours’ rest had been taken in the night, 
there would not have been time to march back to Gergovia. 
The interpolator was doubtless misled by the words ad quietem 
datis and did not pause to think.” 

Here the case of the opposition may be said to rest. No 
additional arguments are found in the numerous editions ex- 
amined. Except the prior silent suppression of noctis by Kéchly 
und Riistow,’ the entire opposition springs from von Géler. The 
argumentation is all his, and it carried the weight of a definitive 
German pronouncement on the text. Consequently editor after 
editor “did not pause to think,” but in truly ovine fashion fol- 
lowed the leader. To be sure von Géler was a “ Grossherzoglich 
Badischer Generalmajor vom Armeecorps”® and might conse- 


5 Absolutely improbable. The conditions were entirely dissimilar. The 
outward march had to be made with great caution, hence rather slowly; 
the return, especially the latter part of it, required speed above all 
else. 

* A gross error, as will appear later. 

* Even they had been anticipated by the Greek Metaphrast, Planudes 
or whoever he was, as he has: rpeis re dpas, mpds Td éavrods THs 6500 dva- 
poxew, Tois ovyxXwphoas, mpds Thy TepyoBlay 
§ As shown by his title-page. 
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quently be considered an expert authority in a military matter, 
but our sequel shows that he was not an infallible one. 

Let us now turn to the defence of the traditional reading. 
In the first place the absolute unanimity of all the MSS. cited 
by our critical editions and of all the editors for nearly four 
centuries is surely a strong point in its favor. Such evidence 
is not lightly to be set aside. Subjective criticism must possess 
a real cogency to warrant us in rejecting without a most search- 
ing examination any reading so well supported. 

We must, then, determine whether the feat, as described in 
the text, was within the bounds of reasonable possibility. To 
this end it is desirable to determine, as closely as we can from 
the context and otherwise, the date of the march and the circum- 
stances attendant upon it and conditioning it. 

About the end of February® Caesar was digging his way 
through six feet of snow in the Cevennes (8, 2). About a month 
later he was still at Avaricum (32, 2,—1am prope hieme con- 
fecta, cum ipso anni tempore ad gerendum bellum vocaretur). 
Thence he marched sixty miles to Decetia, whither he had sum- 
moned all the Aeduan senate and the leaders of the opposing 
factions in the state to meet him. Nearly all of the state con- 
vened thither for the conference. Two or three weeks would 
seem ample time for all this. As much more would seem quite 
sufficient for the march to Gergovia and the early operations 
there. On these assumptions the date of our passage could not 
have been earlier than the latter part of April, or later than the 
latter part of May. 

We may arrive at the same result by another line of approach. 
In 55, 10, the Loire is swollen by the melting snows but is no 
longer at flood height as a ford is now to be found. Now Jullian 

(op. cit. I, 104) shows that the climate has not appreciably 


°Cf. C. Jullian (Histoire de la Gaule, I, 104): “ Février avait ses 
épaisses et tardives chutes de neige dans les Cévennes” and (III, 430, 
n. 3,—on this place): “ Fin février, od il y a encore de fortes tombées 
de neige sur ce col... il s’agit, je crois, des accumulations de neige 
sur certains points de la route, appelées dans le pays coungéro.” 
Holmes (Cong. Gaul, n. on VII, 8) says: “There is a photograph in 
the Revue des études anciennes (1910, p. 85) of a snowdrift, taken in 
the Col du Pal, which shows that we need not suspect Caesar of ex- 


aggeration.” 
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changed since Roman times and official information *° furnished 
by the former honored Ambassador from France, M. Jusser- 
and, states that “La Loire monte de décembre a février et 
atteint son maximum en mars, maximum dépendant de l’inten- 
sité des pluies et de la rapidité de la fonte des neiges.” Hence 
we shall have to assume not only a backward spring but an 
extremely belated one, if we place the date of c. 56, 4, later 
than the latter part of May.1! The events narrated in 42-55 
would not seem to require more than three weeks at the most. 
This would bring the date of 41 early in May. The incident of 
Teutomatus (46, 5) would then receive its explanation from 
the excessive heat of the days in the middle of May. Again, the 
moon was full on the 30th of May, and the moonlight for the 
ten nights preceding would have been of great assistance for 
those night marches of 56, 3. Thus all the data, meteorological, 
astronomical, climatological, given in the context and from ex- 
ternal sources, harmonize entirely with the hypothesis of late 
April or early May as the time of the march in our passage. 
They become increasingly difficult for dates later than the mid- 
dle of May. 

We must now scan the arguments for a later date. As already 
stated, von Gdler assumes from 35, 2—ne maiorem aestatis 


10 Service de Pilotage de Vembouchure de la Loire. 

11Compare M. A. Girault de Saint Pargeau (Dictionnaire de la 
France, t. 1, p. 136): “ Dans la partie montagneuse (Dépt. de l’Ardéche, 
in which the Loire has its sources) que recouvre longtemps une neige 
épaisse et od Vhiver dure six mois.” Also (t. 2, p. 370): “Sur la 
plupart de ces montagnes (separating the basins of the Loire and the 
Allier, Dépt. de la Haute-Loire) ot la neige séjourne pendant plus de 
six mois de l’année.” Again (t. 3, p. 428): “L’époque de sa plus 
grande intensité (de l’hiver) est de la fin de décembre 4 la fin de 
février (in Puy-de-Déme, in which Gergovia was situated). 

Douglas Goldring (Along France’s River of Romance—the Loire, p. 
14) tells us that he was at Les Estables, very near the source of the 
Loire, on the 23d of May (“Two days before Ascension Day”), 1911. 
The season was “two months behindhand.” The days were exces- 
sively hot, but after sunset bitterly cold. There was no snow on the 
Gerbier de Joncs except where it still lingered in sheltered clefts. The 
Loire seems to have been sometime past its flood, as, in descending the 
entire length of the river, he speaks of it as “an immense expanse of 
yellow sand” in contrast to Ardouin-Dumazet: “Vienne l’hiver et l’on 
aura l’impression d’un Mississippi, tant le flot sera puissant ” (p. 110). 
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partem flumine impediretur— that it was “ Hochsommer ”. 
Surely this is no indication that it is already midsummer or 
even summer at all. It simply states what may eventually be 
the case unless he find some way to get across the river. If I 
should say now, in December, that I fear the failure of my plans 
for the summer, would you assume it was already summer? 
Does von Géler really know that the aestas of Caesar, like the 
6épos of the Greek historians, is the entire season for military 
operations, and not the summer of the modern almanac? 

A second argument is found in some of our school editions, 
based on the expression frumentum in agris (56,5) and so fix- 
ing the time as “harvest time, probably July.” Caesar, how- 
ever, says frumentum, not frumenta; hence he does not mean 
standing crops. Then his editors overlook the fact that in agris 
is simply ‘in the country’. The reference is to the last year’s 
grain stored in the country granaries. We must distinguish be- 
tween frumentum in agris, as here, and frumenta in agris (I, 
16, 2). Caesar knew his Latin; his editors, sometimes. The 
support for the later date fails. 

Having thus determined an approximate date for the march, 
we need next to ascertain the length of time available for it at 
that season. Here we run counter to another fatal error of von 
Goler, the confusion of the Roman hora with the hour of sixty 
minutes indicated by our time-pieces.1? The hora diet is just 
one-twelfth of the time between sunrise and sunset and the hora 
noctis is just one-twelfth of the time between sunset and the 
following sunrise. Hence the horae vary in length from day 
to day and those of the day are not of the same length as those 
of the night except at the equinoxes. If three horae noctis were 
given to the soldiers for rest, nine such horae would remain as 
a little more than the maximum time available for the return 
march of our passage. 

The following table giving the local time of sunrise and sun- 
set at Clermont-Ferrand (only four km. from Gergovia), for 
certain days in B. C. 52, Julian, is due to the kindness of 
Mr. W. S. Eichelberger, Professor of Mathematics, U. S. N., and 
Director of the Department of the Nautical Almanac in the 


17 See the present writer in the companion paper to this in A. J. P. 
XXXVII (1916), pp. 292 ff. 
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U. S. Observatory at Washington, who has made all the astro- 
nomical calculations for this paper. To these I have added the 
length of the natural day and of the natural night ?* in our 
hours and minutes. In the last column I have given in hours 
and minutes the length of that portion of the night left after 
deducting the three horae, or one-quarter of the natural night, 
given, according to the text, to the soldiers for rest. 


Date Sunrise Sunset Day Night Time left 


April 28, 4.55 7.01 14.06 9.54 7.25 
May d, 4.45 7.09 14.24 9.36 7.12 
May 12, 4.36 7.18 14.42 9.18 6.59 
May 19, 4.28 7.26 14.58 9.02 6.47 
May 26, 4.19 7.35 15.16 8.44 6.33 


This table reveals the effect of von Goler’s cardinal error,—the 

confusion of the hora and the hour. Instead of his five hours 
we have about seven, a difference that converts his ‘ unméglich’ 
into an easily ‘ méglich.’ 

Could Caesar’s legions have made the march in this time? 
We shall attempt to answer this; first, by the testimony of 
Caesar himself; secondly, by that of his Continuator, the author 
of the Bellum Africum; thirdly, by that of Vegetius, who wrote 
on Roman military matters; fourthly, by comparison with other 
ancient marches; fifthly, by comparison with later and modern 
marches; sixthly, by the testimony of military experts of the 
present day. 

1. In the year 54, B. C., Caesar returned from Britain short- 
ly before the autumnal equinox (V, 23, 5). The scarcity of corn 
compels him to distribute his legions widely in northern Gaul. 
Sabinus and Cotta are sent into winter-quarters among the 
Eburones, at or near Tongres, and about 200 miles from Caesar’s 
headquarters at Samarobriva. Some fifteen days after their 
arrival (26, 1) an attack is made upon them. A day of confer- 
ence and one of battle follow. Ambiorix marches day and night, 
stirring up the neighboring tribes, and falls upon the camp of 
Cicero, sixty miles away. Seven days pass before Cicero can get 


** Strict accuracy would require that the length of the natural night 
be measured from sunset to the following sunrise, but the result would 
not be appreciably affected. 
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a messenger started to Caesar. Two or three days may have 
passed before the messenger reached Caesar’s camp. These time 
indications point to November as about the earliest time for 
the action in 46-47. Caesar summons Crassus in all haste, bid- 
ding him start at midnight. Crassus starts cum nuntio, so prob- 
ably before midnight, and marches 25 Roman miles, arriving 
hora circiter tertia. Not knowing how long before midnight 
Crassus may have started, we can make no close comparison of 
the time taken by him with that taken by Caesar in our passage. 
The attendant circumstances, too, are different. But Caesar 
tells us that he himself marched twenty (Roman) miles that 
day, after hearing of the arrival of Crassus. The following table 
for the latitude of Amiens, 49°, 53’, N. gives the data as to the 


time available. 


Date Sunrise Sunset Day Time left for Caesar 


Nov. 1 6.45 4.42 9.57 8.18 (6.48) 
Nov. 8 6.57 4.29 9.32 7.57 (6.27) 
Nov. 15 7.10 4.19 9.09 7.38 (6.08) 
Nov. 22 7.22 4.10 8.48 7.20 (6.50) 


The fifth column shows the maximum time available for 
Caesar, had he started at the hora tertia and marched continu- 
ously until sunset, i. e. five-sixths of the natural day. But we 
must subtract time for the juncture with Fabius and his force,— 
say half an hour or more—and for Caesar to encamp and en- 
trench his position for the night, for which an hour at least 
should be allowed. This reduces the available time to about the 
time given in the last column. 

This march of twenty Roman miles thus seems to have taken 
almost the time of the march of twenty-five Roman miles in 
our passage. These twenty miles, however, are over winter 
roads in a season notoriously humid in that part of France. 
Hence the march would necessarily be at a slower pace. Then, 
in this case, the soldiers are under equipment for a long march 
of several days and caution is needful as well. If Caesar made 
this march under such conditions and in the time stated, one 
can hardly deny that the night march of VII, 41, was also 
possible under its conditions. 


8 
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2. In the 1* Bellum Africum (68-75) we find that on the 17th 
of January, 46 B.C., Caesar left his camp vigilia quarta with a 
force of all arms, marched eighteen Roman miles, and after a 
skirmish, seized the town of Zeta, loaded all its stores on the 
backs of his soldiers and marched back, fighting much of the 
way. In fact, the enemy pressed so hard that in the four horae 
before sunset he made only 100 passus and reached camp noctis 
hora prima. The maximum time for the raid and the return 
would be part of the vigilia quarta, the 12 horae of the day 
minus the 4 in which no progress was made and minus also 
the time of the skirmish, the seizure of the town and its stores, 
the making these stores into sarcinas of proper size and loading 
them on the backs of the soldiers,—about two horae at least,— 
plus part of the noctis hora prima. This is pretty nearly one- 
half of the day and one-third of the night. Now at Zeta (lat. 
35°, 40’, N.) the sun rose that day at 7.14 and set at 5.13. 
Hence we have about 9 hours and 40 minutes as an estimate 
for this march, an average of 3.7 Roman miles per hour against 
the 3.3 of our passage. If the Zeta raid was possible as assumed, 
so was the march of our passage. 

3. Vegetius (Lpitoma rei militaris, I, 9) writes: “ Militari 
ergo gradu, viginti millia passuum horis quinque duntazat aestt- 
vis conficienda sunt. Pleno autem gradu, qui citatior est, toti- 
dem horis viginti quattuor (millia) peragenda sunt. 

As in the latitude of Rome the mazima hora aestiva is 75 
minutes of our time, five such horae would be 614 hours; and as 
the media hora aestiva is 6714 minutes, five such would be 55% 
hours. Accordingly the data of Vegetius give us a rate per 
hour for the militaris gradus that varies from 3.2 to 3.84 Roman 
miles; and a rate per hour for the plenus gradus that varies 
from 3.55 to 4.267 Roman miles per hour. 

Let us assume then for trial purposes the middle date of our 
table, May 12, and apply the data from Vegetius. The length 
of the night is 9h. 18m.-=558 minutes. Hence each hora 
noctts is 46.5 of our minutes. The tres horae noctis granted for 


14 As the Kalends of March, 708, A. U. C. = Jan. 1, 46, B. C. Julian, 
the a. d. XII Kal. Apr. of Af. B. 75 would be Jin. 21, 46 B. C. The 
context shows the raid was four days before this date. This was the 
“Year of Confusion,” or, as Macrobius more fitly says, “The last year 
of confusion.” 
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rest amount to 2 hours and 20 minutes. Then the start is made 
for the return to Gergovia. The men have had a long march 
and a short rest. No need of special haste is known so they start 
off on the mean militaris gradus of 3.52 miles an hour. It is 
now about 9.40 P. M. (The sun had set at 7.18 and 2 hours and 
20 minutes had been given the men for rest.) In the next 34% 
hours they have covered 1214 miles. Just then the mounted 
couriers of Fabius burst into sight and told of the dire situation 
at Gergovia. Haste is now all important and instantly the word 
of command rings out all along the line and the men quicken 
their pace to the maximum plenus gradus and ere the sun rises 
above the horizon they are back in Gergovia and the situation 
is safe. 

Some reader may, however, still adhere to von Goler’s dictum 
that it was “ Hochsommer” and the date of May 12, selected 
for a test, as being the central date of our time indications, may 
not carry conviction. So we will take the shortest night of the 
entire year, that of the summer solstice and apply the test from 
the data of Vegetius. On that day the sun rose at 4.10 and 
set at 7.52. Hence the day was 15.42 hours and the night 8.18. 
The tres horae ad quietem datae now become 2 hrs. and 4 
minutes. The time available for the return after the rest is now 
6 hours and 15 minutes. Allow the men the 15 minutes to rub 
their sleepy eyes and to get under way. They can still accom- 
plish the return at 4.25 miles per horam,—not the maximum 
plenus gradus of Vegetius **—and still arrive before sunrise. Is 
that not conclusive ? 

4. In comparing this exploit of Caesar with some other 
ancient marches we find that it is not a record-breaker, nor 
unique for either speed or endurance. We may compare the 
following, for example. 

(a) In early September, 490 B. C., a body of 2000 Lacedaemon- 
ian hoplites marched from Sparta to Athens, a distance of some 
130 of our miles, in three days and as many nights, or some 
twelve hours less if we accept the time given by Herodotus.1¢ 


7° Von Géler (N. ad II, 2) had read Vegetius but says that V. is 
speaking of Uebungsmirsche, not Kriegsmiirsche; and he again con- 
fuses the hour and the hora, in spite of the ‘duntaxat aestivis’ of 
Vegetius, which should have placed him on his guard. 

*°See Herod. VI, 120: éxovres crovdhy dere 
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The marching time is not closely defined, but even if one-half of 
the time was spent in actual marching it was a wonderful per- 
formance for men in their heavy armor in the hot season. 

(b) Alexander the Great probably has the record of more 
extraordinary marches than any other of all the world’s great 
generals. We shall hastily review some of these for the sake of 
comparison. 

1. Pellion to Thebes, 300 miles over the mountains, poor 
roads, often none at all; force 30,000 foot and 3,000 horse; thir- 
teen days. 

2. Gaza to Pelusium, 170 miles through a parched, glaring 
desert, along the shore of the sea; seven days. No water or sup- 
plies except from his fleet. 

3. Pursuit of Darius: Mid-June 330 B. C.; distance 3,300 
stadia = 364 miles; 11 days. 

4. To the Caspian Gates, about 44 miles, parts of 2 days. 

5. March to Artacoana. Mid-autumn, 330 B.C. Mixed force 
of all arms, ev Suciv oradiovs és EEaxooiouvs (66 miles). 

6. From Bactria to the Oxus. One night and day; 400 stadia 
= 44 miles. Extremely hot and dry; no water; many fell in 
their tracks. 

%. Pursuit of Bessus: Spring 329 B. C., 150 miles in 4 days. 
Mixed force of all arms. 

8. From the Jaxartes to Maracanda, 1,500 stades, mid-winter 
329-328 B. C. Arrived morning of the fourth day. 

9. Desert of Sandar; 45 miles without a stop in 24 hours. 

10. Desert of Gedrosia. 35,000 men; average progress about 
12 miles a day. Intense heat, many men and animals died; 
marches had to be made from water to water, often sixty to 
eighty miles apart. 

(c) The march of Sphodrias: Spring of 378 B. C.; about 
middle of afternoon to sunrise, mountain paths, if any; distance 
accomplished about 37 miles; force stated at 10,000 men; a great 
march under the circumstances. 


(d) The march of Gaius Claudius Nero, in 207 B. C. With a 


Tpiraio éx Lmdprys eyévovro ev ‘Arrixp. Also Isocrates (Panegyr. 87) : 
rods 5° év nudpas Kal rocavras diaxbora kal orddia dredbeiv 
orparorédwy wopevonévovs, Pliny (N. H. vii. 84) gives the distance as 
MCXL stadia (v.l. MCLX). Solinus says MCCXL, whence a 0 is 
supposed to have been dropped in the MSS. of Pliny. 
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force of 6,000 heavy infantry and 1,000 horse, Nero left his 
position in front of Hannibal at Canusium and went to meet 
Hasdrubal on the Metaurus. The distance was 270 Roman miles 
(255 of ours). The outward march was made in seven days 
at an average rate of 35.7 English miles a day. The return was 
made by the same route in six days, at an average rate of 41 2/3 
miles a day. In fourteen days Nero and his force marched 510 
English miles and fought one of the “ decisive battles of the 
world.” 

(e) We may compare with these exploits also the march of 
Harold of England, in September, 1066, pronounced by Free- 
man (Norman Conquest, III, 731) “ one of the most wonderful 
things in our wonderful history.” Harold marched from Hast- 
ings to London, 62 miles, then pressed on to York, 188m., 
thence to Stamford Bridge, 8m., where he fought a great battle 
with Harold Hardrada, and then returned to London in four 
days. Truly the old Chronicler could say that King Harold 
rested neither day nor night, as he made over 500 miles in eight 
days. 

Is there nothing in modern history to compare with these 
exploits and to confirm them? Much indeed, but for lack of 
space we can cite but a few. 

1. On July 29, 1809, Gen. Robert Crawford’s division of 
three British regiments went into bivouac after having marched 
20 miles. Believing that Sir Arthur Wellesley, at Talavera, had 
need of his command, he allowed it a few hours’ rest, withdrew 
about fifteen of the weaker men, and then marched with the 
test 62 miles in 26 hours, with the loss of only 17 stragglers. 
The men were under equipment, each carrying a weight of from 
fifty to sixty pounds.? 

2. The First Battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861. “ In leaving 
the field, the men took the same route, in a general way, by 
which they reached it. Hence when the men of Hunter’s and 
Heintzelman’s divisions got back to Centerville, they had walked 
about 25 miles. That night they walked back to the Potomac, 
an additional distance of 20 miles; so that these undisciplined 


17 Napier: War in the Peninsula, II, pp. 162-3. For this record I 
am indebted to Maj.-Gen. Woodhull, of Princeton, N. J., a profound 
student of military history. 
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and unseasoned men, within 36 hours, walked fully 45 miles, 
besides fighting from about 10 A. M. until 4 P. M. on a hot 
and dusty day in July.’® 

3. The March from Vicksburg to Jackson, July 4, 1863. 
“Vicksburg surrendered on July 4th, and the same day, with- 
out entering the city, a large portion of the army marched 
rapidly away to attack Gen. Johnston at Jackson. The distance 
was a little more than fifty miles, but never did troops suffer 
more severely. It was a forced march, under an intense, burn- 
ing sun; the dust was stifling, and the only water was that from 
sluggish brooks and fetid ponds.” )® 

4, Sherman’s March, Atlanta to Savannah, 300 miles in 18 
days.?° 

5. The march of the Sixth Corps to Gettysburg, July 2, 1863. 
(The account should be read in full in the Autobiography of 
Charles Francis Adams, pp. 149 f.) 

Are all these “gross exaggerations”? Are they not fairly 
consistent one with another and do they not portray some of 
the great deeds of which men are capable? He surely would be 
a bold critic who would deny them. Yet if these were possible, 
where is the impossibility of our text? 

As von Goler is considered an expert witness, let us hear 
some of our own experts in rebuttal. The first is Lieut. General 
Nelson A. Miles. He says: “ Assuming normal conditions of 
road and weather marching 23 miles in seven hours could hardly 
even be called a forced march and is entirely possible for an 
infantry command, as this would give a rate of march of 
approximately 3.3 miles an hour. Infantry in a forced march 
can make over 4 miles an hour.” 

Our next witness is Major-General Leonard A. Wood, who 
writes: “ There is nothing improbable in Caesar’s march. Good 
troops have on various occasions made marches, under equip- 
ment, of upwards of forty miles. The Roman soldier was accus- 
tomed to carry a heavy load—he was trained to march long 
distances; and I do not think there was the slightest difficulty 
in his covering the forty-six miles under conditions such as out- 


*8 Maj.-Gen. James B. Fry, in The Century War Book, p. 29. 
*° The Photographic Hist. of the Civil War, VIII, p. 208. 
2° Thid., p. 220. 
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lined in your letter. For Roman infantry, in light marching 
order, twenty-three miles in seven hours would be well within 
the limits of possibility.” 

Brigadier-General James H. Wilson writes: “I have no 
hesitation in expressing the opinion that Caesar’s hardened 
soldiers could have marched the twenty-three miles in six and 
a quarter hours easily and had from fifteen to thirty minutes 
to spare. We had plenty of infantry soldiers in the closing 
year of the War for the Union who could have done it, or even 
marched twenty-four miles within the specified time, especially 
with only their arms and no impedimenta.” 

Next, Brigadier-General Anson Mills writes: “ Assuming re- 
quired roads and the men in light attire, it does not seem to me 
that there would be any difficulty at all in making such a 
march as you describe.” 

Finally, Brigadier-General Alfred A. Woodhull writes: “I 
wish to say that after a careful consideration of the matter and 
a careful study of the text of Caesar, your contention in the 
matter of Caesar’s march, is entirely correct.” 

Thus our five experts, independently, but unanimously, agree 
that the march could have been made under the conditions and 
within the time available. 

Let us now consider the men that made the march. These 
were they of whom C. Jullian (op. cit. III, 176 f.) eloquently 
says: “Ces hommes qu’ amenait César avaient été choisis entre 
cent mille, parmi les corps les plus vigoureux de |’ Italie cen- 
trale, Marses, Sabins, Ombriens et Samnites. Quatre de ces 
légions étaient composées d’anciens soldats, c’est-i-dire qu’elles 
avaient éliminé les plus faibles, et qu’il ne restait plus dans 
leurs rangs que des hommes 4gés d’au moins vingt-cing ans, en 
la perfection de la force, de la souplesse et de l’endurance, préts 
a toutes les fatigues. Des marches de vingt-quatre heures et de 
dix-huit lieues presque sans arrét, des terrassements ou des écha- 
faudages 4 élever sur neuf lieues d’étendue 7 ou 4 soixante pieds 
de hauteur, des ** ponts 4 batir sur le Rhin en dix ** jours, une 


21 See B. G., VII, 74 and ef. I, 8. 
22 See B. G., VII, 24; VIII, 41, and B. C. II, 1. 
See B. G., IV, 18. 
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flotte de transport et de combat 4 construire dans un* hiver: 
ils étaient en ce moment les seuls hommes avec lesquels Jules 
César piit braver tous les obstacles matériels, foréts, fleuves et 
marécages, murailles, routes et famine.” 


Such were the men.”> Who will say they could not do it? 


In later days Caesar said that with such men he could have 
overturned the heavens.”® 

Caesar justly gives all the credit to them,—His rebus cognitis 
Caesar summo studio militum ante ortum 2" solis in castra per- 
venit. Let us then restore the noctis in our editions and not 
deny the men the laurels so “ brawly won.” 


SAMUEL GRANT OLIPHANT. 
Grove COLLEGE. 


24 See B. G. V, 1-2. Cf. B. C. I, 36,—a fleet constructed at Massilia 
in a single month in 49 B. C. 

7° The four legions were probably the picked men of his force: the 
favorite 10th (cf. I, 40; VII, 47, 51); the veterrimae 8th and 9th 
(cf. VII, 47; VIII, 8) and the 11th, the legion summae spei delectaeque 
tuventutis (VIII, 8). The 7th and 12th were with Labienus (VII, 62). 

2° H. 42 fin. 

*" The full moon of April 30 would have been a help if the arrival 
were between May 1 and 10. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS TO CHRISTIANITY. 


So much of the early history of Christianity is wrapped in 
obscurity that additional evidence from any source is always 
welcome. Apart from the writings of the New Testament and 
the other early Christian literature, the most important single 
author is Josephus. 

But to evaluate the testimony of Josephus is an exceedingly 
difficult and delicate problem. Practically all his writings are 
manifestly propaganda, written with certain more or less evi- 
dent purposes. Acquainted as he was with Greek letters and 
learning, writing under the patronage of the Roman emperors, 
a Jew, a Pharisee, learned in the wisdom of his people, of 
priestly birth and from the royal Hasmonean line, apparently 
an intense patriot, and certainly proud of his race and its 
traditions, he was eager to prove to the world several important 
propositions. 

At times his personal interests are uppermost, as when he 
wishes to depict in the most favorable light, to both Jews 
and Romans, his part in the Jewish rebellion of 66-70. Again, 
as a Jew, he strives to arouse interest among the cultivated 
Greeks and Romans for his despised people, for their laws, 
their customs, their literature, and their history. In his 
pains to prove his own righteousness, his loyalty to his own 
people and at the same time to Rome, as well as in his attempts 
to demonstrate the superior culture of his people, he does not 
scruple at times to distort his account. 

Again, he was so proud of his rhetorical training and his 
ability to produce fine writing, that he sometimes allows the 
hard facts of history to suffer for the sake of beautiful rhetorical 
phrases. But when all this is properly discounted, we still 
have in Josephus an invaluable source for much of Jewish his- 
tory and customs. 

His direct references to Christ and Christianity are of the 
scantiest. In fact, he seems to go out of his way to avoid 
mentioning the new religion. Further, he never uses the 
word owrp,’ and nowhere, throughout his voluminous work, 


? Apart from the two passages discussed below, Antt. 18, 63-64, and 
3 137 
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does he discuss or explain the messianic hope, so indispensable 
for a proper understanding of later Jewish history and especially 
of the Jewish War, around which practically all his literary 
work centered. 

In the text of Josephus, as it is preserved to us, we have only 
three, very brief, references to anything connected with the 
new movement. Unfortunately, the most important of these 
references is probably spurious. These passages are: (1) a 
reference to James, the brother of Jesus; (2) an account of 
John the Baptist; and (3) the doubtful passage concerning 
Jesus himself. 

He says of James ?: “So he (Ananus, the high priest) assem- 
bled the sanhedrin of judges and brought before them James, 
the brother of Jesus, the one called the Christ,? and some others; 
and when he had formed an accusation against them as breakers 
of the law, he delivered them to be stoned.” # 

The passage regarding John the Baptist * is as follows: “ Now 
some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod’s army 
came from God, and that very justly, as a punishment of what 
he did against John that was called the Baptist. For Herod 
slew him who was a good man and commanded the Jews 
to exercise virtue, both as to righteousness toward one another 
and piety toward God. For thus (he said) the baptism would 
be acceptable to him if they used it not for the forgiveness of 
some sins, but for the purification of the body, supposing that 
the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteousness. 
Now when the others came in crowds about him, for they were 
greatly pleased by hearing his words, Herod, who feared lest 
the great influence John had over the people might put it into 
his power and inclination to raise a rebellion (for they seemed 
ready to do anything he should advise), thought it best by 
putting him to death to prevent any mischief he might cause, 
and not bring himself into difficulties by sparing a man who 
might make him repent of it when it should be too late. 


20, 200, he nowhere employs the word Xpicrés or Xpicriavol, neither 
does he use the Hebrew word Megsoias. 

2 Antt. 20, 200. 

5 Perhaps better, “ the so-called Christ.” 

* Translations based on Whiston, London, 1872. 

5 Antt. 18, 116-19. 
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Accordingly, he was sent a prisoner, out of Herod’s suspicious 
temper, to Machaerus, the castle I mentioned before, and was 
there put to death.” 

The third passage, the one referring to Jesus, is as follows: 
“Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if one 
might call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, 
a teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleasure. He 
drew over to him both many of the Jews and many of the 
Hellenes. This was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the 
suggestion of the principal men among us, had condemned 
him to the cross, those that loved him at the first did not 
forsake him; for he appeared alive to them again the third 
day, as the prophets of God had foretold these and ten thousand 
other wonderful things concerning him. And the tribe of 
Christians, so named from him, are not extinct to this day.” ® 

All three of these passages are of great importance for the 
history of early Christianity. In the reference to James, 
Josephus calls him the brother of Jesus, “the one called the 
Christ,” or “the so-called Christ.”*7 Here Xpiords is thought 
of as being a more or less technical term for the founder of 
the sect of Christians. Josephus is careful not to assert that 
Jesus is the Christ, but that he is called the Christ. 

In the account of John the Baptist no hint is given that 
he had the slightest connection, either directly or indirectly, 
with Christ and Christianity; and, further, there seems to be 
at times an underlying controversial tone. Thus while the 
Christian accounts in the New Testament agree that the bap- 
tism of John was for the remission of sins, Josephus expressly 
states that John baptized “not for the remission of sins.” The 
other points at variance with the New Testament story of John 
are well known and have often been discussed. Apparently this 
passage was composed with a view to controverting the Christian 
claims. Similarly, the passage about James, with its summary 
dismissal of Jesus as “the one called the Christ,” or “the so- 
called Christ,” could hardly be called pro-Christian. 

We are now ready to consider the third and most important 
passage, the one containing the account of Jesus. In spite 
of the very ingenious explanations and tours de force of 


*18, 63-64. Aeyoudvou Xpicrov. 
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Burkitt® and Harnack® in the interpretation of this passage, 
according to which all other scholars both ancient and modern 
have totally misunderstood its plain statements, this account 
could hardly have been written by anyone but a Christian, 
which Josephus evidently was not. 

The stylistic and other evidence against its genuineness 
has been well summed up by Norden,’® and it is unneces- 
sary to repeat it here. All the manuscripts of this part of 
the Antiquities contain this passage, it is true, but the oldest 
of these manuscripts is of the eleventh century. It formed 
a part of the text of Josephus as early as Eusebius,"? and is 
later quoted by Jerome,’? Isidorus,’? Cassiodorus,’* and many 
others. Yet the testimony of Origen,’ earlier than any of 
these, tells heavily against its authenticity. Origen, who was 
well acquainted with the works of Josephus, twice expressly 
says that Josephus disbelieved in Jesus as the Christ. Ap- 
parently, then, this passage is a Christian interpolation, inserted 
at this point, between the time of Origen, about 280, and that 
of Eusebius, about 324. 

From what we know of Josephus, we should infer that he is 
opposed to Christ and to Christianity, something upon which 
scholars are generally agreed, although we do not have a single 
direct statement in any of his extant writings to that effect. 
Now, Origen is doing his best to make out a case against the 
scoffer Celsus, and it is rather remarkable that he should cite 
Josephus as disbelieving in Jesus as the Christ, unless there 
were some more explicit statement of Josephus to that effect. 
It seems highly probable that Origen bases his assertion about 
Josephus on some direct statement made by the Jewish historian, 
but now lost. 

From the sixteenth century, when Scaliger first suspected 


8 Josephus and Christ, in Theol. Tijdschrift, 47 (1913), 135-144. 
® Der jiid. Geschichtschr. Josephus u. J. C., in Internat. Monatschr. 7 

(1913) 1037-1067. 

1° Josephus u. Tac. iiber J. C., in Neue Jahrbb. 31 (1913) 637-666. 

1. E.I, 11, 7 f.; Demonstr. Ev. IIT, 5, 105 f.; Theoph. V, 44. 

12 De vir. illustr. in Josepho. 

13 TV, ep. 225. 

14 Hist. tripart. e Sozomeno. 

18 Contr. Cels. 1, 47; Comment. in Matth. 13, 55. 
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this passage of Josephus, an enormous amount has been written 
about it.1® Practically all scholars of good repute wno have 
investigated the question, are agreed that the passage is spurious, 
the work of a well-intentioned Christian interpolator, but of a 
very skilful interpolator, who was thoroughly familiar with his 
author. It comes in the part of the Antiquities dealing with 
the administration of Judaea by Pilate, and this would be a very 
appropriate place for its insertion. It is still hotly debated 
whether or not some statement of Josephus about Jesus stood 
here originally and was supplanted by the interpolation. The 
evidence of Origen, just cited, slight as it is, would be in 
favor of the belief that originally an anti-Christian statement 
stood here. 

It would indeed be remarkable if Josephus, who mentions 
John the Baptist and James the brother of Jesus, did not 
mention Jesus also. The manner in which James is casually 
introduced as the brother of Jesus, “the so-called Christ,” 
presumes that Christ is already known and would rather point 
to a fuller description of him elsewhere. It would seem inex- 
plicable that these secondary characters of Christianity should 
be described, and no mention made of Christ himself, the 
more so that Christianity at this time was so widely known and 
was attracting so much attention from the Roman authorities. 
The fact that the Jewish War was composed some twenty years 
earlier than the Antiquities, when the Christians were still a com- 
paratively obscure sect, would account for the omission in that 
work of any reference to the new movement. Besides, if the 
passage 63-64, regarding Jesus, is excised as spurious and noth- 
ing stood there originally, there is a real difficulty, if not an im- 
possibility, in effecting a satisfactory juncture of the final words 
of § 62 with the opening words of § 65. 

We believe that there is some important additional evidence 
from Josephus, which thus far has not been adduced in the 
controversy. This may become more evident from a careful 
study of the context of this passage, an indispensable procedure 
in problems of this nature, but too often neglected. 

All in all, this section of the Antiquities, 18, 55-89, is a re- 


16 Rarlier literature in Schiirer, I, 544 f. 
17 Cf. Tac. Ann. 15, 44; Sueton. Claud. 25, Nero 16. 
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markable one, and will repay a careful analysis. It deals with 
the administration of Pilate in Judaea 26-36 A. D., in the 
midst of the account of which is inserted the story of two 
scandals at Rome, in 19 A. D. The section opens (18, 55) 
with an account of Pilate’s procuratorship in Judaea, his diffi- 
culties with his Jewish subjects, whose character he so little 
understood, and the various riots with which he had to contend. 

First (18, 55-59), he had trouble because, contrary to Jewish 
laws, he brought the Roman standards with images upon them 
into Jerusalem. His next difficulty (18, 60-62), was due 
to his taking some of the temple treasure and diverting it to 
secular use, for the purpose of bringing a water supply to Jeru- 
salem. This riot he quelled only after killing a goodly number 
of Jews. The next section (18, 63-64) is the much discussed 
one, giving an account of Jesus. The following paragraph (18, 
65-80) relates with much apparent gusto a scandal at Rome. 
In this, a Roman gallant, one Decius Mundus, is smitten with 
passion for a certain Paulina, a high-born, virtuous Roman 
matron, and he obtains his ends through the help of the priests 
of Isis. These represent to Paulina that she has found especial 
favor in the eyes of the god Anubis, who desires her to spend 
the night with him in his temple. She obeys what she believes 
to be the injunction of the god, and spends the night in the 
temple—with Mundus—all the while believing that he is the 
god Anubis. As a consequence of this fraud, the emperor 
Tiberius gave orders to crucify the priests of Isis, demolish her 
temple, and throw her image into the river Tiber. The fol- 
lowing section (18, 81-84) relates the story of Fulvia, another 
gullible woman, who was duped through her piety and swindled 
out of a considerable sum by four scheming Jews. As a conse- 
quence of this latter scandal, Tiberius banished all the Jews 
from Rome. From Tacitus (Ann. 2, 85) we know that both 
these scandals took place in the year 19. The following section 
(18, 85-89) deals with another riot, this time in Samaria, which 
Pilate suppresses with such harshness that he is recalled to 
Rome and his administration in Judaea is ended. 

Now, since the procuratorship of Pilate in Judaea covered 
the years 26-36, it is hard to understand why Josephus should 
go out of his way at this point to relate a couple of scandals 
at Rome, taking place in the year 19, and having nothing to 
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do with Pilate and his procuratorship. Furthermore, the first 
of the scandals, which Josephus relates with such a wealth of 
circumstantial detail, has no connection either forward or back- 
ward, with the remainder of his account, or with Jewish history. 

Why then is this chronique scandaleuse inserted at all? Since 
it is inserted, why does it appear at precisely this point, break- 
ing the chronological connection? For immediately after re- 
counting these two scandals, Josephus proceeds to tell of the 
further difficulties Pilate was having in Palestine, and of 
the final riot in Samaria which was the immediate occasion of 
his recall. 

I am convinced that the insertion of these two scandals is in 
place here, and was motivated by the passage about Christ, im- 
mediately preceding, as it stood in its original form. 

As I have already indicated, it seems probable that an anti- 
Christian passage stood here originally. Many have tried to 
reconstruct its contents, but the evidence is not sufficient to give 
reliable results, or results upon which scholars have been able 
to agree as being probable. 

However, from the opening sentence of the following section 
(18, 65) and from the fact that this section (65-80) recounts 
the story of Mundus and Paulina, involving a scandal of this 
nature, we may infer at least two probable elements of the 
original account of Josephus concerning Jesus. 

The sentence immediately following the account of Jesus is: 
Kat Tovs avTovs xpdvous Erepov TL Sedov Tors "Iovdaious 
Kat mept fepov ths év mpdgas aicxvvdy 

This sentence evidently refers to something preceding which 
had thrown the Jews into confusion (é#opvBa) and had been 
the occasion of riots and tumults among them. We should 
infer, then, that Josephus attributes some uproar, tumult, or 
confusion among the Jews to the influence of Jesus, either 
directly or indirectly. He would probably thus class Jesus 
along with Judas of Galilee (Antt. 18, 4 ff.) as one of those who 
had been the cause of tumults among the Jews and thus an 
ultimate factor in bringing on the Jewish War and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, with all their attendant woes. 

The fact that this is followed by the story of Mundus and 
Paulina may indicate a second element. This element may 
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well have been a denial by Josephus of the Christian account 
of the virgin birth and the divine sonship of Jesus. ‘To disprove 
these claims of the Christians, Josephus tells what he thinks 
happened in the case of Mary, and clinches his argument by 
relating what he considers to be a parallel story of a pious 
Roman matron, who was deceived by a gallant into believing 
that she was sharing her couch with a god. 

It is barely possible that this account of Mundus and 
Paulina, as found in Josephus, may be derived from an actual 
occurrence, as Weinreich thinks.1® On the surface it bears 
all the marks of a choice bit of gossip, going back ultimately 
to the very brief account of Tacitus,49 who simply says actum 
et de sacris Aegyptus. But in any case, apparently its present 
literary form has been influenced by the classic story of the trick 
of Nectanebus. According to this story, as later embodied 
in the Alexander Romance of Pseudo-Callisthenes,?° Nectanebus 
II, king of Egypt, instead of retiring to Ethiopia, as was 
commonly believed, when defeated by Ochus, fled to Pella, in 
Macedonia. There he deceived the queen Olympias, wife of 
Philip, into believing that he was the god (Zeus) Ammon, and 
through her he thus became the father of Alexander the Great. 
Although the two stories differ in some features, the essential 
motivation is the same. In each a gallant is smitten with the 
charms of a woman and succeeds in deceiving her by tricking 
her into believing that he is a god. 

The story of the trick of Nectanebus was a famous one in 
antiquity, and was familiar throughout the Greco-Roman world 
in the time of Josephus. It seems to have arisen in the lifetime 
of Alexander the Great, or shortly after his death, and it soon 
obtained wide currency. It was apparently of Egyptian origin, 
and arose as a counter-blast to the claims of Alexander the 
Great to be of divine birth, with Zeus (Ammon) as his father. 

The Christians were claiming a similar divine birth for 
Jesus, and Josephus would very probably be familiar with this 


18 Der Trug des Nektanebos, Leipsic 1911, p. 27. 
1° Ann. 2, 85. 

*°This motive later became a great favorite, particularly during 
the Middle Ages. It is found throughout Europe, in Arabia, and as far 
as India. Perhaps its best-known example is found in the well-known 
story of Frate Alberto and Lisetta, in Boccaccio’s Decameron. 
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claim. Then, since Josephus was in all probability familiar 
with the story of Nectanebus and at the same time opposed to 
the claims of Christianity, nothing would be more natural 
than that he should recount a similar story, as that of Mundus 
and Paulina, as a refutation of the Christian claim of the virgin 
birth. Another point of connection between the story of Alex- 
ander and the Christian accounts was the fact that supreme 
power as well as divinity was claimed for both Alexander and 
Christ by their partisans. Even granting that Josephus was 
not influenced by the Nectanebus story, the scandal of Mundus 
and Paulina would make welcome material in the hands of an 
anti-Christian propagandist. 

This then would account for the insertion of the story of 
Mundus and Paulina into the narrative of Josephus at this 
point, a story which, as we have seen, breaks the chronological 
connection and has nothing to do with Jewish history, least 
of all with the history of Pilate’s procuratorship in Judaea, 
which forms the material of most of the remainder of the 
chapter. This would account for the fact that Josephus tells 
this scandalous story with so much gusto, in true Boccaccian 
manner, with such a wealth of vivid and circumstantial detail. 

This episode, with its account of an almost incredibly gullible 
woman, may well have suggested to Josephus the story imme- 
diately following it, about another pious, credulous woman who 
was duped by another impostor and his confederates, this time 
Jews. This latter story is part and parcel of Jewish history, 
though out of its chronological connection in Josephus, and 
dealing with affairs at Rome instead of in Palestine, as does the 
rest of the chapter. Then, a caption of this whole section might 
well be, according to Josephus, “'The Three Gullible Women,” 
to wit, Mary, Paulina, and Fulvia. 

We know that in later times the stock rejoinder of the Jews 
to the Christian claim of the virgin birth was that Jesus was 
born an illegitimate child. The earliest appearance which we 
can date of this slander is in the dAmOys doyos of Celsus, 
about 180, although there is a possible reference, possibly as 
early as 130, by Simon ben Azzai.?1 


Talmud, Jevamoth, 4, 13; ef. Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. f. wiesensch. 
Theol. 43 (1900), p. 271. 
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Later Jewish legends embellished the slander with names 
and circumstantial details. The name of Mary’s seducer was 
one Joseph Panthera (Pandira), a Roman soldier, of Greek 
origin. Because of her lapse from virtue, Mary was cast out 
as an adulteress, and gave birth to Jesus, who as a boy went 
to Egypt to earn his living. There he became acquainted with 
the magical arts of the Egyptians, returned to Palestine, and 
imposed upon his ignorant, credulous countrymen by claiming 
divine powers.** It is rather remarkable that so great a scientist 
as Ernst Haeckel was imposed upon by this story and accepted 
it at its face value.?* 

In the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, which is of uncer- 
tain date, but which apparently used the so-called Acts of Pilate, 
a document as early as Justin Martyr,?* some of the leaders of 
the Jews are represented as accusing Jesus before Pilate of hav- 
ing been born of fornication (ék zopvetas yeyévvyou). Unfortu- 
nately we can not be certain as to the date of the origin of this 
statement. 

But, in any case, the slander must be much earlier than its 
literary records, and some such story was inevitable in Jewish 
circles as soon as the Christian claim of the virgin birth became 
well known, especially in connection with the messianic claims 
of Jesus. 

In the opening chapters of the Gospel of Matthew there seems 
to be a sensitiveness to this slander and a rebuttal, where the 
author not only states what he believes to be the truth about 
Mary but argues against the Jews that in their own sacred 
history women of irregular life had played an honored part in 
the royal house of David. This would account for the inclu- 
sion, quite contrary to Oriental custom, of women’s names in 
the genealogy, the names of Tamar, of Rahab, of Ruth, and 
of Bathsheba.2> Matthew 2, 13-15, in the reference to the 
sojourn of Jesus in Egypt, may also reflect a contemporary 
Jewish slander of the nature indicated above. 

To sum up, then. We would say that Josephus was ac- 
quainted with the claims of Christianity, but hostile to them; 


2° Origen, c. Cels. I, 28; 32; 38. 
23 Die Weltrdtsel, chap. xvii, “ Wissenschaft u. Christentum,” pp. 
131 f. 
*4 Apol. I, 35; 48. 
3° Indicated by circumlocution, emphasizing the slander. 
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that he did not accept Jesus as the Christ; and that there 
originally stood in the Antiquities, 18, 63-64, an unfavorable 
account of Jesus, which was ousted between the time of Origen, 
about 280, and that of Eusebius, about 324, for a favorable one. 
We can no longer reconstruct satisfactorily the lost passage, 
but we believe it to be highly probable that it originally con- 
tained at least two elements. The first of these would credit 
Jesus with causing tumults, trouble, and confusion among the 
Jews. The second would be, either directly or indirectly, an 
uncomplimentary reference to the story of the virgin birth, 
as controverting Christian claims. Similarly, in the account of 
John the Baptist, the controversial tone adopted, particularly 
with reference to the purpose of baptism, was probably aimed 
at the Christian account as found in the Gospels. 


CiypE PHARR. 
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The duel between Hector and Aias, H 1-312, regarded as an 
integral part of the Iliad, has few friends among the critics. 
Wilamowitz says that it has no influence on the action 
ot the poem. Grimm believes that it was otherwise narrated in 
the original story. Leaf thinks that it suggested T, but Wila- 
mowitz is convinced that it is a weak doublet of that episode. 
Even Rothe holds that it was taken from an old lay, and was 
used merely to bring the first day’s fighting to a close. Finsler 
and Bethe (Ilias, 1914, 221 ff.) are more sympathetic, but 
their treatment suffers from an undue interest in the “Vorlage.” 
Finally, Deecke, (De Hectoris et Avracis certamine singulart, 
Goettingen, 1906) has separated the “original” from the 
“final ” version of the episode. The sources of H 1-312, or 
an originally differing close of the first day of battle in the Iliad, 
may concern those modern Dions who like to rewrite Homer as 
a philological exercise. But in view of the adverse criticisms of 
the episode it is worth while to bring together what mav be said 
in favor of some of the passages in which the critics iad par- 


ticular difficulty, and to examine anew the function of the episode 
in the architecture of the plot, and see how well it is performed. 

The first four verses of Hector’s challenge are generally 
regarded as a “ late addition.” 


H 67  xékAvré pev, Tpaes 
Opp’ Ta pe Oupos evi Kedcvet. 
[Spxia pev Kpovidys 
GANG Kaka ppovéwy Texpaiperas 

> ava ~ 37 
eis Kev Upeis Tpolny evrupyov EAnTE 

avTot mapa Saunere | 
ipiv & év yap éaow 

Seip’ itw éx mavrwv mpdpos Eupevar “Exropt div. 


The emendation of & é& for pev in vs. 73, made by Aris- 
tarchus, seems certain; cf. the use of évewr (évepev) in 
B 131, E 47%, whereas the simple dative would be un- 
paralleled. The bracketed verses may have been added “ late,” 
either by the poet himself or by a very gifted successor, but 
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certainly they are not a blemish. Hector is now a major 
actor on the scene—for the first time on the battlefield, since he 
is overshadowed in importance by Ares in E—and it would 
be a blemish if he gave no indication of the reason for his 
challenge. The psychology of the bracketed passage is im- 
peccable. Hector must have been deeply chagrined at the 
outcome of the combat between Paris and Menelaus. There is 
a clue to this chagrin in Z 281-285. Hector was powerless to 
carry out the terms of the truce, chiefly because his réle in the 
plot made this impossible, but pragmatically because the 
treachery of Pandarus came so suddenly that the two armies 
were in collision before anything could be done. Besides, 
Hector is rather the fighting leader of the army than the 
strategist. | He does not excel in the council (X 252), and, as 
often happens, the field general and the war department are 
at odds about the conduct of the war (cf. O, 721-723). Notice 
how skilfully the poet keeps Hector out of the discussion in 
the Trojan assembly (H 345-379): if he had taken part in it 
either his lack of influence would have been made unduly 
prominent—and we do not want this characteristic made too 
clear at this point of the story—or else he would have carried 
his point against Paris, and so would have spoiled the plot 
of the Iliad. Hector is shown to us as a man with a delicate 
sense of honor everywhere in the poem except in his unwar- 
ranted appropriation of the armor of Patroclus. This single 
exception occurs after success has turned his head, and gives 
the poetic justification for his fate (cf. Trans. Amer. Philolog. 
Assn., 54, 1923, pp. 117-127). But before the beginning of 
his success on the field, when he is still the faultless knight, it 
is unthinkable that he should have made no reference to the 
violation of the truce, although he cannot excuse it. There is 
a lacuna in the thought at vs. 72, but this must be put down 
to the embarrassment of the speaker. He can say no more 
about the violation of the truce, and of course cannot refer to 
his own views about it. With his embarrassment we may 
compare that of Odysseus, in the first shock of his terror at the 
voice of Polyphemus (« 259-262), which the poet cleverly indi 
cates by one of the longest and most strangely arranged sen- 
tences in the two poems. We must imagine that Hector paused 
at the end of the bracketed passage, and must remember that 
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there is efficacy in the rightly chosen silence. Hector could say 
what was in his mind by a moment’s silence. A modern poet 
would have interpreted this silence for us—Homer either felt 
no need to do so, or else, as usual, left something to the imagina- 
tion of the listener. In passing we may note in Hector’s words 
an instance of the familiar Homeric irony: “ Zeus hath not 
fulfilled our oaths.” Hector means that it was destined other- 
wise ; the listener knows that Zeus was really responsible for the 
breaking of the oaths. 

The criticism of vss. 44, 53, 77 and 216 needs revision in 
the light of Homeric usage of words and the Homeric manner 
of telling the story. 


Bovdnv, fa Oeoiow epyvdave pytowor. 


In vs. 44 ovvOero Ovo is regularly taken to mean ‘knew 
in his prophetic heart’; so the Schol. and Eustathius under- 
stand it. If this is what the phrase means, we have here the 
only case in Homer where the divine machinery works in this 
way—which, however, proves little or nothing about the genuine- 
ness or interpretation of the passage. But the words plainly 
permit, if they do not actually require, another meaning. The 
verb ovvrifeya, ‘put together for oneself,’ means ‘hear and 
understand,’ ‘listen with attention.’ That it includes hearing 
with the physical ear is proven by v 92, 


tas & dpa KAaovons Gra Sios Odvcceis. 


Likewise ovvOeo Oud (o 27) implies hearing with the ear, 
as well as heeding with the mind. It is strange that editors 
who believe that Helenus did not actually hear the conversa- 
tion between Apollo and Athena, have not compared a 328, 


In this verse ¢peot is almost exactly synonymous with Oupo 
in H 44. As Penelope both heard the bard’s song and grasped 
the meaning of his words (d¢peci ovvOero—=‘ heard under- 
standingly’), so Helenus heard what the gods were saying and 
interpreted their meaning (ovvOero Guys is the exact equivalent 
of dpeci otvOero). Helenus was oiwvordAwy by’ dpwros (Z 76), 
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and the two divinities assumed the form of birds. If we visualize 
for ourselves the meeting of Apollo and Athena near the Oak 
(H 59)—as Homer did not intend that we should, for his spot- 
light is turned on the main episode—we must imagine two 
vultures—or more probably, as Dr. Ramsay has pointed out 
(Class. Jour. XXI, 40), hawks or eagles—alighting near the tree. 
Helenus, as seer, and reader of the signs of birds, heard and 
understood what passed between them. Therefore there is not 
the slightest reason for rejecting H 53 (Helenus speaks), 


4 9 6 ~ > 
ws yap €ywv Om aKovoa aleryeveTawy. 


Helenus did hear their voices, and Homer has told us so as 
plainly as possible. | 

The objection of E. Schwartz (Deecke, op. cit., 9), quoted with 
approval by Wilamowitz (Ilias und Homer, 314), that in vss. 
44-45 @eoiow is impossible after soy, is groundless for two 
reasons. First, in sense vs. 44 is complete in itself, so far 
as the thought goes, but the syntax requires the runover word, 
BovAyv. This word, like many runovers in Homer, is in a 
way epexegetical, and, as often, is itself followed by an ex- 
planatory clause. The shift from trav to Oeoiow is justified 
by the change in the poet’s function: in vs. 44 he narrates, in 
vs. 45 he explains. This change gives a certain degree of inde- 
pendence to vs. 45. But, secondly, a shift of this kind is found 


elsewhere in Homer. 
O 111f., vids ydp of (i. e. Ares) dAwAe en, Pidrraros 
AcxdAados, tov ov eupevar “Apys. 


Here the shift from of (vs. 111) to “Apys (vs. 112) is exactly 
parallel to that from rév to Oeoiow in H 44-45. Cf. also B 669 f., 


éx os te xai avOpdroow 
Oeorécvov Karéxeve Kpoviwv. 


Here Aws, 6s makes Kpoviwy quite as unnecessary—but not 
less Homeric for that reason—as “Apys in O 112 or @eoiow in 


H 45. 
At vs. 52, 
ov ydép To. poipa Oaveiv Kai 
&s yap dm’ dxovoa aicvyeverdwv, 
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Leaf objects that Helenus did not hear the two divinities say 
that Hector was not to die in this encounter. But if Helenus 
‘put together’ their meaning, he certainly could have inferred 
this, as the audience no doubt did. Homer could count on hayv- 
ing a sympathetic audience, who were present to enjoy his tale, 
not a body of editors equipped with artisan tools from their 
workshops, like those with which Euripides would test émy 
(Ar. Frogs, 799-802). The poet has decided to bring the first 
day’s battle to a close by a knightly joust with no more danger 
to the combatants than a similar encounter in Y 798-825. It is 
worth while to note similarities in the accounts of these two 
passages of arms. In W Achilles gives to Diomede exactly 
what Hector had given to Aias at the close of the duel in H, 
a sword with sheath and baldric. Achilles honors the contestants 
by inviting them to a banquet, just as Agamemnon honored 
Aias in H 311-322). Whether the contest in ¥ is to be regarded 
as the work of a ‘ Patcher’, or whether the poet himself 
added it in the course of his revision in later years, because 
he found that the account of the Games was popular and that 
the audience called for encores, depends on the critic’s attitude. 
But certainly the passage in W is an echo of the episode in H, 
and shows that before the Iliad had assumed its present form, the 
duel between Hector and Aias was regarded as nothing more 
than a chivalrous passage at arms, rather than an encounter 
a. Voutrance. The similarity of the two accounts sufficiently sup- 
ports the authenticity of ¥ 810 against the suspicions of the 
Alexandrians (Schol. A). 

Leaf further suspects the genuineness of H 50-52 because of 
its supposed inconsistency with vs. 77, where Hector in his 
challenge assumes the possibility that Aias may slay him. It is 
to be feared that in writing this note the great British Homerist 
had allowed his critical attitude of mind to obscure his sense 
of humor. To say nothing of courtesy—and this was a courte- 
ous encounter—one cannot seriously think that a great poet 
could have allowed Hector to admit to the enemy that he was 
challenging them to a combat in which he had good reason to 
believe that there was no danger to himself. Finally, Leaf finds 
Hector’s terror when face to face with Aias (vs. 216) incon- 
sistent with vss. 50-52 (the assurance of Helenus that Hector 
was not fated to perish in the encounter). But human nature is 
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inconsistent, and Hector in the Iliad is a very human person. 
He shows the same sudden change from boldness to terror at X 
130, 136. Hector is a man of impulse rather than of cool cal- 
culation, and this temperament tends to make any fighter over- 
confident when the contest with a stronger opponent is only 
in prospect. In the Iliad Aias is always Hector’s superior. Be- 
sides, Hector is the champion of the enemy, and Homer is 
always careful to respect the sympathies of his audience. 

How closely the whole episode is woven into the warp of the 
story may be gathered from the summary in the Anhang of 
Ameis-Hentze. Bethe adds pertinently (op. cit., 221) that the 
prophecy of Helenus that Hector is not fated to die at once 
(H 52) is most appropriate so soon after the hero himself has 
foreboded his fate (Z 447 ff.). Lovers of the Dreizahl will no- 
tice that this is the third meeting of champions in the open 
space between the two armies, and Eustathius reminds us that 
the first day’s battle begins and ends with an indecisive com- 
bat. And Hector uses for the third time the expression kati 
roré tis elrpou (elmo), H 8%, cf. Z 459, 479. The mention of 
the Oak (vs. 22, cf. E 693, Z 237) and of the temple of Apollo 
(vs. 83, cf. E 446), and the prominence given to Menelaus, 
Diomede and Nestor, all help to link the episode pleasantly to 
the previous narrative, and make it easy for the listener to 
follow. It should also be noticed that the nine heroes who 
offer themselves as champions (vss. 162-168) have all been 
mentioned in the preceding narrative: of the minor heroes, 
Meriones has appeared at A 254, along with Idomeneus; Thoas 
at A 527 (his patronymic also at B 638), and Eurypylus at 
E 76. It is strange that only heroes who have already appeared 
should be mentioned in an independent lay, which took no ac- 
count of the present I’, A and E. 

There are also forward glances. MHector’s proposal of the 
way in which the armor shall be treated in case he or Aias 
falls (vss. 77-86) creates an atmosphere of thought which the 
poet will use in X. Nestor’s reference to Peleus prepares the 
way for his words in A (vss. 769-784). The nine heroes who 
respond to Hector’s challenge are virtually the ones who are 
grouped together in © 253-266. We may also note that H 
228-230 give Hector and the Trojans the first intimation that 
Achilles is out of the fighting. 
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The episode is also firmly embedded in the poem by reason 
of its function. This is three-fold. First, it brings the battle 
and the day to a close. How else would the critics do this? 
Hector and Paris are fresh and ready to fight, like Patroclus 
and the Myrmidons in II, or Neoptolemus and Philoctetes in 
the Posthomerica of Quintus Smyrnaeus, and the Trojans have 
rallied under them. The audience has had enough of fighting. 
The gods are no longer on the battlefield. It is necessary for 
the sake of the story that the opposing enemies be willing to 
treat with each other. Grimm suggests (Ilias, 1907, 150) that 
in a lost version Poseidon interfered to stop the fighting. But 
this would give the Greeks too great superiority, and besides, the 
poet is reserving Poseidon for the third day’s battle. After the 
Greek successes described in A-Z some good reason is needed for 
the building of the wall. Nestor’s reason, that the battle may 
go against them (H 343), by itself is hardly convincing. In 
the fighting of the first day the Trojans have not shown them- 
selves to be formidable. The Trojan army advanced only to 
accept battle offered by the Achaeans. It did not even cross 
the Scamander, for the poet saved the river to use in the later 
episodes, notably ®. The battle described in A-H began and 
ended not far from the Scaean Gates (cf. I’ 163, Z 435ff., H 
60, with Z 237). It is true that the Homeric audience, like 
all others, must have readily accepted the conventions of the 
time with respect to the entertainment which was offered them. 
And one of these conventions was clearly that an episode itself 
was of more importance than the reason for its introduction. 
And yet in spite of this, any episode would seem to occur more 
naturally, and would therefore be more acceptable, if an im- 
pression were made on the minds of the audience that there was 
some good reason for its occurrence. Given the inferiority of 
the Trojan army, the seriousness of the threat to the Achaean 
camp needed to be indicated in some other way. This is done 
by making Hector, the champion of the enemy, appear as a 
very dangerous antagonist. The fear which Hector’s challenge 
creates in the hearts of all the heroes (H 93, Scicav § tod€éxGax), 
including Aias (cf. H 94) and the army at large (H 204f.), 
gives this impression. This is the second function of the epi- 
sode. 

But it is its bearing on the réle of Hector in the Iliad 
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that gives the duel its chief structural importance. The terzor 
which he arouses in the Achaeans makes his successes in @-O 
seem reasonable. Scott thinks that Homer invented Hector. 
And certainly if there had been no Wrath—which seems to 
have been a fiction of the poet’s own creation—there need have 
been no Hector. With much more certainty we may say that 
the Wall was not a feature of the legend before Homer, even if 
we should hold that the poet himself did not take the pains to 
adjust its existence to tradition by inserting H 443-464 and 
the account of its later destruction by Poseidon and Apollo 
(M 10-35), and regard these passages as the work of later poets. 
The Wall was introduced solely to provide stages in the vic- 
torious progress of Hector, and to make more interesting the 
episodes in which these stages are described. Without Hector 
there need have been no Wall; without the distinct impression 
that Hector was a very dangerous antagonist there would have 
been an equal lack of any reasonable excuse for building it. 
Z and H find their places in the structure of the plot chiefly 
as introductions to the rdle of Hector. They are arranged 
‘chiastically’: Z prepares the audience for the pathos of X; 
H puts it in the right attitude of mind to appreciate the ex- 
ploits of the Trojan champion from ® to O. Whether the poet 
intended it or not, Hector’s words to Aias, H 238-241, 


(1) 018 defid, ex’ vopnoa Rov 
dLarenv, TO pot tadravpwwov 
(2) pobov ixrwv dxedwr, 
3) oida & evi aradiy Syiw Ou 
n pn 


give the order in which the prowess of the Trojan champion 
will be seen in most successful achievement. Hector boasts first 
(H 238-239) that he is an expert in the single combat: in the 
following joust he proves himself almost a match for Aias, the 
hero who is second only to Achilles as a fighter. And, as I 
have noted elsewhere (Class. Jour., XVIII, 1922, 104-106), 
this is the only duel in the Iliad in which all the four methods 
of attack are used: hurling the spear, lunging with the spear, 
throwing large stones and charging with the sword. In vs. 240 
Hector claims skill as a charioteer; he proves this most suc- 
cessfully in © (see my note in Class. Philol., XV, 1920, 296 f.). 
His dramatic entrance into the fight should be noted, @ 88-90, 
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“Exropos 
av’ iwxpov Opaciv Avioxov opéovres 
*Extopa. 


Finally, his ability in the mellay, of which he boasts (H 241, 
évi oradin), is best seen in M and N, after the chariots have 
been left behind, and in O, where, although the chariots are once 
more in use, Hector’s prowess is seen chiefly évi oradin (O 307, 
312; 649, 696). The duel between Hector and Aias introduces 
Hector as a dangerous enemy champion, and for this reason the 
poet allows Agamemnon to say to Menelaus that even Achilles 
feared Hector, the only hint of this in the Iliad. Hector is made 
to appear so dangerous in order to justify the building of the 
Wall and to make more probable his success in the fighting of 
the second and third day. How the poet could have achieved 
these two ends in a better way the disintegrating critics have 


not told us. 
SAMUEL E. Basszrt. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 
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THE NATURE OF THE LATIN PASSIVE IN THE 
LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES.* 


By way of preface to the following paper I should like to say 
that, although I have recently been examining theories of the 
origin and development of the Latin passive, my own views in 
regard to its nature have been arrived at by independent investi- 
gation of the evidence afforded by the language itself in the 
Latin authors, especially in connection with my work in pre- 
paring a monograph, now nearly ready for publication, entitled 
“A Study of the Middle Voice in Lucretius.” In the course 
of this investigation I have collected scores of examples, which 
I shall not have space to present on this occasion, of what I 
consider to be genuine middle-voice uses of the so-called passive 
in the pure Latinity of Lucretius. 

A. Meillet, in the recent work, “Les Langues du Monde,” 
remarks with untranslatable felicity," “ Une famille de langues 
est l’ensemble des parlers plus ou moin différenciés entre eux qui 
continuent une méme langue commune ”—“ the ensemble of 
modes of speaking which continue one and the same common 
language.” This principle, though fundamental, has not, it 
seems to me, been sufficiently heeded hitherto in discussions of 
the Latin passive. In the original Indo-European there was, 
apparently, no form especially appropriated to the expression 
of the passive idea. Such evidence as we have, from Sanskrit 
and Homeric Greek, clearly indicates that already in Indo- 
European times the middle forms, at least in the perfect tense, 
possibly also in other tenses, were used for this purpose.” An 
examination of the modes of expression of the passive idea in 
the various phases, ancient and modern, of this one common 
Indo-European speech shows that they all without exception, 
though with individual modifications, carry on this Indo- 
European tradition. 


1A paper read before the American Philological Association, at 
Harvard University, December 30, 1926. 

1@ Les Langues du Monde, par un groupe de linguistes sous la direc- 
tion de A. Meillet et Marcel Cohen, Paris, 1924, p. 2. 

* Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss® II. 3. 700: “ Die ailteste Bezeichnungsweise 
mittels einfacher Verbalformen die sich schon in uridg. Zeit einge- 
stellt hat, war die mittels der Medialformen. In diesen konnte sich am 
leichtesten ein in der Verbalform etwa noch mitenthaltener Titigkeits- 
begriff so verdunkeln, dass eine rein passive Vorstellung entstand.” 
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In the Indo-Iranian languages, both Sanskrit and Zend,* and 
Old Persian,* the passive is expressed either by the forms of the 
middle voice or, in the present tense, by a special formation in 
-ya with chiefly middle endings. As regards Armenian,” while 
the evidence is perhaps too scanty to justify a positive assertion, 
yet relations seem to have been closely similar to those in Indo- 
Iranian. 

In Greek,® from the earliest times the middle voice was 
employed also as passive; and the form later specialized for the 
expression of the passive in the aorist and future contains prob- 
ably an old middle ending.? In Homer the -6)- formation has 
still often a purely middle or reflexive sense. So, for example, 
in 

orvyén Kai aAdos 
pacha. cai A 186-7 


“and another may hate to claim equality with me and to liken 
himself to me before my face,” or in 


ovre mor’ és aya Aawd 
TérAnkas A 226-8 


“thou hast never ventured to arm thyself for warfare together 
with the folk.” ® And when, in the fourth book of the Odyssey, 
Telemachus breaks off a conversation that was on the point of 
becoming embarrassing by suggesting that it is time for the 
whole company to go to bed 


Brugmann, Grundriss* II. 3.703; Whitney, Sanskrit grammar 
(4th ed., anastatic reprint, 1913), 275. 

“A. Meillet, Grammaire du vieux perse, 125: “Les désinences moy- 
ennes se trouvent au passif, dans akunawayatd ‘il a été fait’. . . e’est 
la désinence moyenne qui, 4 elle seule, exprime le passif dans anayaté 
‘il a été conduit’ en regard de anaya ‘il a conduit ’.” 

5 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 704. 

* Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? IT. 3. 704. 

7 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 704. 

® Exactly parallel to Homer’s use of @wpnxOjva: in this passage is 
Caesar’s employment of the “ passive” armari in B. G. IV. 32: Caesar 
id quod erat suspicatus, aliquid novi a barbaris initum consili, cohortes 
quae in stationibus erant secum in eam partem proficisci, ex reliquis 
duas in stationem succedere, reliquas armari et confestim sese subsequi 
iussit, “ the rest to arm themselves and follow him immediately.” 
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his participle in -@e- is surely not passive. Even in the aorist, 
moreover, middle forms like éxréyyv and éBAnpyv can in Homer 


still be used as passives.® 
In Gothic, alone among the Germanic dialects, the old Indo- 


European middle is preserved, and in a passive use.2® Ulfilas 
also frequently employs reflexive verbs to translate Greek pas- 
sive forms.!!_ In Swedish and Danish, the reflexive verb, which 
since early Germanic times had in large measure taken over 
the function of the ancient middle forms, has also assumed the 
passive function.!* And the extensive use of reflexives in a pas- 
sive sense in modern German is too familiar to require more 


than passing mention. 

The Balto-Slavic group of languages has not preserved the 
old middle endings, but it is significant that the reflexives, 
which in part have taken the place of the Indo-European middle 
in these languages, are likewise used to express the passive.'* 


Brugmann, Grundriss’ II. 3. 704. 

1°Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 706 (under “Germanisch ”’) : 
“Hier ist das altiiberkommene, aus dem Medium entwickelte Passiv 
nur im Gotischen und in diesem nur im Prisens erhalten geblieben z. 
B. 3. Sing. batrada: Matth. 7, 19 all bagmé .. . usmaitada jah m fin 
atlagjada ‘wav Sévipov ... éxxdmrerar kal els mip Baddera.’” 

11 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 707. ‘Brugmann remarks that this 
practice of Ulfilas does not justify the assumption “ dass fiir den Goten 
diese Ausdrucksweise denselben Diathesissinn hatte wie die Formen wie 
batrada ... und die ausserpriisentischen periphrastischen Wendung- 
en.” Ulfilas’s translation of Greek jpereuoppdbm (Mark 9, 2) by a 
verb with reflexive corresponds not to German wurde verwandelt, but to 
verwandelte sich. This is very probably so, but if we do not allow 
that the Gothic writer felt his own reflexive verb altogether passively, 
then we shall have to concede, I think, that he felt the Greek passive 
verb somewhat reflexively! 

12 Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 707. 

18 Cf, Brugmann, Grundriss* II. 3. 707; Meillet, Le slave commun, 
279, § 355: “ Les désinences moyennes ne sont pas conservées en slave. 
Une partie de ce que l’indo-européen exprimait & l’aide de ces désinences 
est rendue par l’addition de l’accusatif se du pronom réfléchi inaccen- 
tué. Le lituanien a l’équivalent exact de ce procédé...” §356: 
“Les verbes qui n’ont en indo-européen que les désinences moyennes 
sont en slave des réfiéchis . . . Souvent, la forme réfléchie exprime le 
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And in the case of the participle, which in Slavic has retained 
both forms, the active and the middle, the latter is used with 
a passive signification.1* In Albanian also the combination of 
the active with the reflexive pronoun appears as passive and 
this is regarded by Brugmann as perhaps showing a historic 
connection between Albanian and Slavic.?® 

As regards the Romance languages, finally, the important 
tole played by reflexive verbs with passive function is every- 
where apparent. Of especial moment in connection with this 
prominence of the reflexive-passive in modern Romance is the 
fact that it appears to be a genuine development of the popular 
speech, a descendant of the reflexive usage which in Vulgar 
Latin gradually took the place of the deponent and the passive.1® 

From this brief survey of the modes of expression of the pas- 
sive idea in the various families of Indo-European speech, it is, 
I believe, abundantly clear that the a priori probability that the 
Latin passive also is of middle, or reflexive, origin is over- 
whelming. 

This conclusion is fully confirmed by the apparently middle 
character of several of the personal endings of the Latin passive 
conjugation, by the semantics of the Latin deponents, which cor- 
respond in considerable measure with Indo-European Media 
tantum, and by the comparison with Old Irish deponents. Let 
us briefly consider these several lines of evidence of the kinship 
of the Latin passive with the ancient Indo-European Middle. 

Of the six personal endings of sequor, for example, the second 
person singular is probably the clearest in interpretation. It is 
now generally recognized that the form sequere is older than 
sequeris and that it corresponds closely to the Greek middle 


passif. C’est la forme usuelle du passif quand on veut exprimer, non 
pas un état, mais une action, sous forme passive”; Meillet et Vaillant, 
Grammaire de la langue serbo-croate, 193-5. 

1¢ Cf. Meillet, Le slave commun, 260: “Le slave a conservé les deux 
types [des participes] en utilisant le type moyen pour exprimer le 
passif: bery ‘portant’ s’oppose ainsi & beromu ‘étant porté’”; 285: 
“Le participe présent moyen sert uniquement en slave 4 exprimer une 
valeur passive ... En baltique et en slave, le suffixe est *-mo-... 
Cette forme . . . est apparentée au type i. e. *-mmo- attesté par V’iranien 
et le latin” (e.g. alumnus, Vertumnus). 

18 Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 707, Anm. 

1¢ Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 710. 
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second singular, sequere from *sequese = émeo.'" sequeris is 
then an analogical creation, arising, according to Meillet,® from 
the need of differentiating the indicative second singular from 
the imperative, where seguere was also in use. In the second 
person plural, also, we have according to the most probable 
hypothesis an old middle ending. The brilliant conjecture of 
the youthful Bopp, who saw in sequimini a participial form 
equivalent to Greek érépevor, is still accepted by the best au- 
thorities, if not as a certainty, at least as the most probable 
explanation that has been advanced.'® In the third persons, 
singular and plural, likewise, there is little doubt that we have 
to recognize in the element before -r ancient middle endings. 
So recently Meillet and Vendryes,?° “Les 3mes pers. du singu- 
lier et du pluriel sont également formées par addition de -r, a 
une forme de désinence secondaire moyenne: sequitu-r, sequon- 
tu-r (avec wu issu de 0) en face de gr. hom. ézero, éxovro.” 
In the first person singular an original middle ending had in 
Latin become specialized as the personal ending of the perfect 
indicative, active,*! so that reverti, for example, serves in the 
Latin of the republican period as the perfect to the deponential 
present system, revertor, reverti (the perfect reverti correspond- 
ing to the Sanskrit middle form va-vrté).?* In the present tense 


7So H. Blase in Historische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, 
herausgegeben von Gustav Landgraf, III. 1. 290: “Sequere ist = é7eo; 
sequitur, sequontur = émero, érovro + unerklirtem r.” 

1® Meillet et Vendryes, Grammaire comparée des langues classiques 
(1924), 329. 

1°So Meillet et Vendryes, op. cit., 331; Lindsay, A Short Historical 
Latin Grammar (1915), 130. Sommer, to be sure, (Handbuch der lat. 
laut- und formenlehre, 495) prefers with Wackernagel to see in -mini 
“eine alte, zunichst imperativisch verwandte Infinitivbildung, 
die mit gr. -ueva zu vergleichen ist.” Sommer’s idea that the attach- 
ment of this infinitive to the medio-passive paradigm may have been 
assisted by its resemblance to the participle in *-menos seems a little 
far-fetched. It would appear to be simpler to take it as being this 
participle, with the auxiliary verb “be” dropped, as in the Old Irish 
passive preterite (cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3. 705). 

*° Op. cit., 330. Cf. Blase, 1. c.; Lindsay, op. cit., 130; Ernout, Hist. 
Formenlehre des lat., 94. 

*1 Cf. Meillet et Vendryes, op. cit., 329; Sommer, op. cit., 574. 

** Sommer, however, though explaining the ending of the Lat. perfect 
active, 1. sing., as an old perfect middle ending (v. supra), considers, 
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the ending of the medio-passive first singular seems to have been 
formed by adding -r to the corresponding active form, as sequor 
(older sequér) from sequé-r.23 This ending, however, can no 
longer be considered a Latin innovation, as formerly, since the 
Tocharian verb also possesses first persons singular in -r with a 
clearly medio-passive signification, such as atkemar ‘I know, 
cmimar (optative) ‘I am born.’** In the first person plural, 
the ending -mur, which, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
is peculiar to Latin (compare, however, O. Ir. -mar), was ap- 
parently obtained from the active ending by the substitution of 
-r for -s.2° From this brief review it clearly appears that at 
least four of the personal endings of the present indicative of 
the Latin passive-deponent, namely, the second persons and the 
third persons, singular and plural, contain inherited Indo- 
European middle endings, either alone or with the addition of 
the element -r, while the ending of the first person singular 
corresponds to the ending of the same person in the Tocharian 
medio-passive conjugation, and only the ending of the first per- 
son plural is perhaps an analogical creation of the Italo-Celtic 
period, or of the Latin language itself.?¢ 
Not less significant than the testimony of the personal endings 
is the evidence to be derived from an attentive consideration of 
the meanings of the Latin deponents, as well as of the numerous 
instances of the reflexive or “middle” uses of the passive of 
verbs not deponent. The most cursory inspection of the Latin 
deponent will suffice to show that the assertion of Zimmer 2” that 


op. cit. 479, the use of the perfect reverti with the present revertor as 
perhaps a reflex of the ancient combination of an active perfect with a 
verb otherwise middle, seen often in Greek and Sanskrit (e. g. ddwda 
with 

8 Meillet et Vendryes, op. cit., 329; Lindsay, op. cit., 129. 

** Cf. S. Lévi et A. Meillet, Les formes grammaticales en Tokharien 
B, in Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 18 (1914), 
10-11. 

#5 So Meillet et Vendryes, op. cit., 330; cf. Lindsay, op. cit., 130. 

?°Sommer’s treatment of the personal endings of the Latin medio- 
passive (op. cit. 491-5) differs in some points from that adopted in the 
foregoing discussion. Sommer is, however, fully alive to the apparent 
middle affinities of these endings. He is inclined to posit a secondary 
middle ending in -ro (beside -nto) in the Ursprache. 

*7 Uber das italo-keltische passivum und deponens, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 
30 (1890), 229. 
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its meaning is “eine rein aktive (transitive und intransitive), 
auch ohne einen schimmer eines mediums” is not true. In 
many instances the meaning is either clearly reflexive, as in nitor 
“to exert one’s self,” proficiscor “to make one’s self forward on 
the way, to start” (cf. Gk. épydopat, ropevopar), defetiscor “to 
weary one’s self” (cf. Fr. se fatiguer), or expresses one of the 
nuances of subjective interest characteristic of the middle voice, 
as paciscor “to bargain” (naturally, in one’s own interest), 
nanciscor “to find, obtain” (for one’s self), fungor “ to fulfill ” 
(one’s own duty), ulciscor “to avenge” (one’s self, cf. Fr. se 
venger de). So amplector is palpably a reciprocal middle “to 
embrace ” (each other, cf. Fr. s’‘embrasser). Many Latin de- 
ponents have Homeric parallels,—middle forms either from the 
same root or of different etymology but kindred meaning. Even 


parallels of the latter kind are significant, since they show that 
the Latin deponents in question belong to the same semantic 
category as verbs that in earliest Greek had a middle inflection. 
It is interesting to note that in a number of cases these Latin- 
Homeric medio-passives correspond further to modern Romance 
reflexives. Thus we have: 


Latin deponent Homeric Greek French 
apiscor, “ get, win ” Tiunv apvipevor MeveAdw 
expergiscor, “ awake ” éypero s’éveiller 
experior, “ try ” ei dye phy 
for, fateor, “say, confess ” aro se confesser 
fruor, “ enjoy ” iva mavres €ravpwvrar BacAjos 
irascor, “ get angry ” xwopevos Kip, se facher 
medeor, “ heal ” inoetor, axewdpeba 
reminiscor, “remember”  pvyjoavto xdpyys, se souvenir 
miror, “ wonder at ” dyaoodpel? s’étonner 
obliviscor, “ forget ” (€)AyGero, AcAdBovro 
opperior, “ await ” mor 
orior, “ arise ” dpto, dpoo se lever 
queror, “ complain ” ddupdpevos, ddopupdped” se plaindre 
reor, “ think ” paseo, diero s’imaginer 
revertor, “ return ” venot, 
tueor, “ protect ” ciptcoar 
vagor, “ wander ” adaobe 


vescor, “ eat ” érdoavto se nourrir de 
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This list is by no means exhaustive for Homeric Greek and 
could be largely added to from later Greek, yet it is sufficient, 
I think, to show how wide of the mark is Dottin’s statement,” 
“En latin, le déponent n’ a point de signification particuliére. 
Il ne répond généralement pas pour le sens au moyen grec.” In 
fact, the older theory, according to which the Latin deponent 
was a mysterious and almost anomalous formation, isolated in 
the Latin language,” has in recent years been giving place to 
sounder views, which tend more and more toward recognizing 
in the Latin deponent the legitimate heir of the ancient Indo- 
Kuropean middle voice. Clearest in its title to this réle is Latin 
sequor, beside which we have Sanskrit sacaté, Greek éroya, and 
the Old Irish deponent sechethar, a group forming one of the 
most indubitable examples of an Indo-European Medium tan- 
tum. So Latin morior, which corresponds to an old Indo- 
Iranian middle, Sanskrit maraté, mriyaté, Zend miryeité, Old 
Persian amariyaté, may confidently be ranged with the Indo- 
European Media tantum.?° These are, however, by no means 
isolated instances. As Charpentier has shown,*! a not inconsid- 
erable number of Latin deponents either belong to verbal roots 
which are represented in other related languages by verbs with 
middle inflection, or by reason of their meaning may with a high 
degree of probability be assigned to one of the categories of 
Media tantum set up by Delbriick.®? 

A striking confirmation of the character of the Latin deponent 


28 Les Désinences verbales en r (1896), 119-20. 

29M. Vendryes, in his article “Les Formes Verbales en -R- du 
Tokharien et de I’Italo-Celtique,” Revue Celtique, 34, 129-42, still 
seems to hold this view of the deponent: “On ne saurait trop insister 
sur le caractére anormal du déponent italo-celtique. L’existence de 
cette formation hybride et mal définie dans un systéme verbal aussi 
rigoureusement combiné que celui du latin est un fait de tout point 
monstrueux ” (p. 130). 

8° Cf. Meillet, Grammaire du vieux perse, 126. 

*1 Die Verbalen r - Endungen der Indogermanischen Sprachen (in 
Skrifter utgifna af K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala, 
18. 4), 1917, pp. 71-8. 

Charpentier’s conclusion is: “Von diesem Gesichtspunkt aus wird 
also der Gedanke vollauf bestiitigt, dass das lateinische Deponens 
eigentlich nur eine Verinderung und Entwicklung des alten Mediums 
ist.” 

*? Grundriss, IV. 417-25. Cf. also Brugmann, Grundriss’, II. 3. 683 ff. 
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as the direct successor of the Indo-European middle is afforded 
by the comparison with the deponent in Old Irish. The simi- 
larity of inflection is indeed, as Walde says,** dazzling,—sechur ** 
corresponding to Latin sequor,—sechethar to sequitur,—sechem- 
mar to sequimur, and sechetar to sequuntur.*®° The corre- 
spondence even goes so far that in Old Irish, as in Latin, the 
second persons, both singular and plural, show a different 
formation.*® 

Many centuries lie between the classic Latin deponents and 
their Irish cousins. So it is not to be wondered at that the 
original reflexive or subjective meaning has faded out of the 
Irish deponent, so that it exists in the fragmentary tradition 
rather as a form of inflection peculiar to certain verbs than as 
a distinct semantic or syntactic category.** It is however re- 
garded by most Celtic scholars as an outgrowth of the Indo- 
European middle voice.*® Charpentier °° has examined the Irish 
deponents from the point of view of the classes of Indo-European 
Media tantum recognized by Delbriick, and has shown that 
several of the most widely used deponential verb-stems of Old 
Irish are nearly related etymologically to verbs that in other 
languages show a middle inflection. This is fully recognized 
also by Pedersen.*° The striking coincidence of Latin sequor 


38 Uber ilteste sprachliche Beziehungen zwischen Kelten und Italikern 
(Innsbruck, 1917), 8. 

%4 The first singular, sechur, is not actually found, but must have had 
this form (cf. Windisch, Ueber die Verbalformen mit dem Charakter 
R im Arischen, Italischen und Celtischen, 453). 

85 Cf, H. Pedersen, Vergleich. Grammatik der kelt. Sprachen (1913), 
II. 383; F. W. O’Connell, A Grammar of Old Irish, 71-2. 

8° At least if, as has been supposed, the r of the Irish second sing. 
ending -ther is secondary in origin (cf. the imv. second sing. ending 
-the). The occurrence of a second sing. mid. in -r in Tocharian, how- 
ever (cf. Lévi et Meillet,1.c. 8), throws some doubt on this point. The 
second plur. at all events has in Irish deponents the same form as the 
active. 

87 J, Vendryes, Grammaire du vieil-irlandais (1908), 167; Pedersen, 
op. cit. II. 394, cf. ibid. 386, Anm. 2; Strachan, Trans. Phil. Soc. 

(1891-94), 444-568. 

88 Cf, R. Thurneysen, Zum deponens und passivum mit r, Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift, 37.92 (cf. ibid. p. 110); Pedersen, op. cit., II. 394; O’Con- 
nell, op. cit., 65. 

°° Op. cit. 80-82. 

“Op. cit. II. 394: “Es fallt jedoch in die Augen, dass diese Flex- 
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with Irish sechur has already been mentioned. Hardly less in- 
teresting is the comparison of Latin loguor with Old Irish atlu- 
chur, atluchedar buidi ‘ gratias ago, agit,’ duttluchur ‘ask, 
which Pedersen derives from *éloquor.*1 If this etymology, 
which is also supported by Charpentier,‘? is correct, these two 
verbs, in Latin and Irish, would then point to an Italo-Celtic, 
or, pace Walde, to a Gaelo-Latin, deponent. Other Irish doublets 
to Latin deponents are ro-génar, gainithir, ‘is born, ef. 
(g)nascor; midiur, ‘judge, cf. meditor; muiniur, muinethar 
‘thinks,’ ef. re-miniscor.43 

Since the several lines of evidence that we have been following 
appear to indicate conclusively that the Latin deponent at all 
events is the legitimate and direct successor to the original 
middle voice of the parent speech, the natural inference would 
seem to be that the Latin passive, also, was a development of 
the middle voice, as in other Indo-European languages, and that 
this explains the identity of form.‘* This conclusion is fully 
borne out by the existence in Latin literature, in both early and 
classical authors, of instances far more numerous than is com- 
monly recognized of clearly marked reflexive, or middle-voice, 
uses of the Latin passive forms.*® 

The fact that the Latin passive, besides its apparently middle 
endings, contains also the element r, has given rise to other 
theories as to its origin.**® According to the earliest explanation, 


ionsweise [das Deponens] vorzugsweise bei solchen Verben vorkommt, 
die im Idg. mediale Flexion hatten.” 

*1 Op. cit. I. 43. 

42 Op. cit. 73. 

“8 Cf. Charpentier, op. cit., 80-81. 

“4 Cf. Sommer, op. cit., 478. 

“© A few such uses are cited in Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin 
(1910), 6-7; a more nearly adequate treatment of the matter is found 
in O. Riemann, Syntaxe latine, d’aprés les principes de la grammaire 
historique (sixiéme édition revue par Paul Lejay, Paris, 1920), 203-7. 
A much larger number of these Latin middles will be cited in my 
monograph “A Study of the Middle Voice in Lucretius” (v. supra). 

“° A lucid review of the earlier literature of the subject is given by 
Windisch, op. cit., 449-52; for a critical discussion of the various 


theories, with citation of the previous literature, see Charpentier, op. 
cit., 11-31. 
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that of Bopp 4? and his immediate successors, the Latin passive 
form amatur, for example, arose from an earlier form amatu-se, 
that is, by the addition of the reflexive pronoun se to the active 
form (with ‘connecting vowel’ w), with subsequent rhotacism 
of s and disappearance of the final vowel. Though this expla- 
nation, developed at a time when comparatively few of the verbal 
r-endings were known, has long since, with the advance of lin- 
guistic science, been proved erroneous, since neither the Celtic 
languages nor Oscan know anything of rhotacism, it yet shows 
a truer perception on the part of its author of the meaning of 
the Latin passive forms than some later theorists have displayed. 
Bopp saw in the forms of the Lithuanian and Slavic verbal 
system which combine the reflexive pronoun with the active 
verb-forms “un exemple incontesté du méme procédé.” And 
he rightly attached importance to the fact that in Slavic the 
reflexive verb is also used as passive. This circumstance and 
especially the striking parallelism of the Polish passive, in par- 
ticular, with the Celtic have led Pedersen *® in recent years to 
attempt to revive the hypothesis of Bopp. Pedersen’s view has 
met with little concurrence on the part of other scholars, and 
doubtless it is phonetically impossible. But the fact that so 
thorough a scholar as Pedersen should adhere to it is a testimony 
to the vitality of the idea of the reflexive nature of the Celtic, 
and Latin, passive.*® 

Since the publication of Zimmer’s well-known article “ Uber 
das italo-keltische passivum und deponens,” °° the hypothesis of 
the Italo-Celtic impersonal passive, or ‘man ’-form, in -r, has 
obtained wide currency and has led to the view, developed espe-— 
cially by Lindsay *! and Ernout,°? that the Latin passive is com- 
posite in its nature, being made up in part of ancient middle 


‘*Grammaire comparée des Langues Indo-Européennes traduite sur 
la deuxiéme édition par M. Bréal, vol. III, § 476. 


“8 Op. cit., II. 396 ff. 

“Cf. also G. Kérting, Das lateinische Passivum und der Passiv- 
ausdruck im Franzésischen, Zeitschr. f. franzés, Sprache und Litteratur, 
XVIIE (1896), 115 ff. 

“La, 

51 The Latin Language, 519-20; Lindsay-Nohl, Die lat. Sprache, 597 ff., 
612 ff. 

5® Recherches sur l’emploi du passif latin a l’époque républicaine 
(1907) ; Hist. Formenlehre des lateinischen, 93-4. 
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endings and in part of the impersonal suffix -r. I have else- 
where *3 examined this theory in detail and have endeavored to 
show that it is in itself highly improbable and has been rendered 
untenable by the recent discovery of two new Indo-European 
languages, Tocharian and Hittite, both of which contain verbal 
forms in -r, with distinctly medio-passive meaning and no trace 
of the impersonal. In the present paper, therefore, I shall not 
discuss the Protean phases of this hypothesis, but shall content 
myself with remarking in passing that the initial error of 
Zimmer, his zpérov evdos, to use his own phrase, is a radically 
wrong conception of the Latin passive. 

Zimmer’s ** idea of the Latin inflection in -wr, as he calls it, 
is of a formation with two clear-cut and entirely distinct mean- 
ings, the one purely active (the deponent), the other merely 
passive. He remarks *® that in other languages in which the 
reflexive has developed into a passive, as Slavic and Lithuanian, 
which have been cited as parallels to the Latin, “liegt iiberall 
noch die reflexive bedeutung in der sprache vor.” Precisely. 
But Zimmer ignores the fact that this is true of Latin also. 
The reflexive meaning of Latin so-called passive forms “ liegt 
tiberall in der sprache vor,” if we have eyes to perceive it, and 
in the most classic authors. “ Ubi vero moveri et appropinquare 
moenibus viderunt,” says Caesar,5® “when they saw that the 
tower was moving and approaching the walls,” the intransitive 
appropinquare interpreting moveri as middle, and not passive. 
So, when Cicero” solemnly warns the conspirators, “Qua re 
secedant improbi, secernant se a bonis, unum in locum congre- 
gentur, muro denique, quod saepe iam dixi, secernantur a nobis,” 
the reflexive expression secernant se shows clearly the reflexive 
force of the “passive” of the same verb, secernantur. The 
intransitive verb secedant and the obviously middle congregentur 
support this interpretation. On the pages of Virgil, middle uses 
of passive verbs everywhere abound. Nor is it a question simply 
of passive participles, possibly used with an accusative in imita- 


5°In a paper on “The Hypothesis of the Italo-Celtic Impersonal 
Passive in -r,” read before the Linguistic Society of America, at Harvard 
University, December 28, 1926. 

547. ¢., 229-30. 

°5 Thid., 229. 

6° B. G. II. 31. 1. 

*"In Cat. I, 32 (cf. § 23: secerne te a bonis). 
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tion of the Greek.* Innumerable instances of finite 7-forms 
occur with evidently middle meaning, as, for example: 


consurgunt venti, atque in nubem cogitur aer,°® 
“the air thickens into a cloud.” 


Too much stress has also been laid, in my judgment, by the 
exponents of the impersonal passive theory on the not infrequent 
occurrence in Latin, especially of the earlier period and of more 
or less colloquial type, of impersonal expressions of passive form, 
such as quom caletur (Plaut. Capt. 80), facile nubitur (id., 
Pers. 386), precario adeitur (Corp. Inser. Lat. I. 1215).°° It 
has been too readily assumed that the impersonal force which 
such phrases may possess is the original force and that the 
passive idea is therefore a development of the impersonal. The 
history of the Indo-European languages is against this assump- 
tion; and particularly the usage of modern Romance languages, 
which it must never be forgotten are the continuation of Latin 
itself, and so may with certainty be presumed to carry on the 
natural modes of feeling and expression inherent in the Latin 
of classical times. This history and usage show that it is far 
more likely that the development was the other way about, and 
that it was the impersonal use, therefore, that grew naturally 
out of the reflexive.® 

In Italian of today, and especially in the speech of the 
Southern peasants (commonly called Neapolitan®), the reflexive 
is in constant and very wide use, expressing a great variety of 


57a [For a study of the To-Participle with the Accusative in Latin, 
by Clara M. Knight, see this Journal 39 (1918), 184-192.—C. W. E. M.] 

58 Aeneid, V. 20. 

5° Cited by Vendryes, Rev. celt. 34. 134-5 (it is interesting to observe 
that even when trying to show that nubitur is impersonal, and not 
teflexive, M. Vendryes renders it by “on se marie”). 

®°M. Vendryes (1. ¢., p. 135, footnote), though arguing for the im- 
personal use as the earlier in Latin and Celtic, notes that in Gothic the 
transition is the other way,—from the personal to the impersonal form 
of expression: “Il est intéressant de signaler qu’en gotique, oi le 
passif sort de l’ancien moyen, se trouve inversement le passage du tour 
personnel au tour impersonnel lorsque le verbe 4 l’actif gouverne un 
autre cas que l’accusatif.” 

*! Neapolitan is in many respects closer to Latin than is the literary 
Italian. 
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shades of meaning, and largely taking the place of the passive, 
as well as of the impersonal. It may be illuminating to turn 
some of these impersonal expressions of the Latin into colloquial 
Italian. Thus— 


Quid agitur, Calidore? Amatur atque egetur acriter 


would become “ Come si va? Si ama e si manca di tutto.” 
Similar parallels follow: 


ut valetur? come si vale? 

quom caletur quando si fa caldo (oftener, 
quando fa caldo) 

facile nubitur facilmente si marita 

precario adeitur s’entra al proprio pericolo 

(vitam) vivitur qui si vive benissimo 

dormitur si dorme 

scribitur Si scrive 

turbatur si fa disturbo 

invidetur mihi mi s’invidia 

creditur si crede 

dicitur si dice 


So the archaic potestur, cited as an impersonal, is paralleled by 
the very common expression, “non si pud.” A lavish use of the 
reflexive is in modern Italian rather volkstiimlich. And so, I 
fancy, it was with some of these “impersonals” in ancient 
Italian. 

Most commonly cited in illustration of the supposed Latin 
impersonal passive in -r is the verb itwr, in such a phrase as 
Virgil’s ttur in antiquam silvam. Again and again, in one 
authority after another, itur is produced as the perfect example 
of the type. Yet, that it is quite possible to interpret this verb 
also as a reflexive impersonal is strikingly shown by the opening 
lines of Dante’s Inferno, the inscription over the gate of Hell, 
where si va, the modern equivalent of itur, occurs three times 
in succession : 

Per me si va nella citta dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente.® 


°? The verbal idea “go” seems, in fact, to have a certain affinity for 
the middle, or reflexive, form. Besides the various deponents for verbs 
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The momentous discovery in the opening years of the twen- 
tieth century of a new Indo-European language in Chinese 
Turkestan unexpectedly brings the clearest confirmation of the 
view of the nature of the Latin passive which all the evidence 
hitherto considered indicates as most probable. Fragmentary 
as are the records ® of this long-forgotten language now sud- 
denly brought to light as it was written, and spoken, too, along 
the caravan routes of Central Asia in the seventh century of our 
era, they yet suffice to show that the resemblance of the 
Tocharian verbal r- forms to those of Latin is most striking.®* 
Not only does Tocharian prove to have a third plural active 
preterite in -d@re—weidre, sdiksare “they said,” cdnmyare “ they 
proclaimed ”—corresponding to the Indo-Iranian perfect ending 
-uh, -ara, and to the Latin third plural perfect of the type dizére, 
fécére, but it also possesses a well-developed medio-passive con- 
jugation in -r. The first singular atkemar “I know,” third 
singular at¢tr, aictr “he knows ” naturally associate themselves 
with the Indo-European verbs of only middle inflection which 
express psychological states; while from the root tem “be born ” 
(compare, for the middle, the Latin and Irish deponents, nascor, 
ganithir, and their Sanskrit and Greek cognates jdyate, 
ylyvopar) are found numerous forms with suffix -r. These occur 
not only in the present indicative, third singular and plural, 


of motion in Greek and Latin (zopetvoua, proficiscor, cett.), I note 
that in Tocharian the verb yam “goes” has a middle participle 
ynemane (MSL. 18.19; Meillet remarks, ibid., that “ [le sens moyen] 
ne se voit plus clairement” in this example, yet he translates it by 
the reflexive “s’en allant”); also in Hittite we have the middles 
iyattarit “he goes”, iyantari “they go”. In the modern Romance lan- 
guages reflexives of the verb meaning “go” are of course extremely 
common, as “s’ en aller” in French. So in Catalan, Crexells renders 
Plato’s yap dpa dmwiévac, by “Perd és hora d’anar-nos-en 
(Platé, Dialegs, Barcelona, 1924, Defensa de Socrates, p. 44). 

°°“ Ce que l’on a du tokharien, ce sont les débris d’une grande ruine,” 
A. Meillet, Le Tokharien, IJ. I. 3. 

Cf., for the Tocharian, E. Sieg und W. Siegling, Tocharisch, die 
Sprache der Indoskythen, Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1908, 
915-34; S. Lévi et A. Meillet, Les formes grammaticales en Tokharien 
B, MSL. 18 (1912-14), 1-33; A. Meillet, Le Tokharien, IJ. I (1913), 
1-19. See also Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Grammatik, 5th ed., rev. by M. 
Leumann and J. B. Hofmann (in Iwan v. Miiller’s Handbuch, Munich, 
1926), 306-7, and the literature there cited. 
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cemetar, cmentr, but also in the reduplicated second singular, 
tatmastar, and in the first singular optative, cmimar, already 
cited. Other verbs have both active and middle forms, and there 
appear to be some indirect middles, as ayitr “he gives to him- 
self.” Especially noteworthy for our purpose is the fact that in 
Tocharian these middle r- forms can also be used as passives,® 
as, for example, in kastar “is cut,” tsalpetr “is saved.” Of an 
impersonal in -r there seems to be no trace. 

The full significance of the discovery of the Tocharian 7-forms 
was not at once clearly apprehended. ‘The verbal r- endings 
had so long been considered a peculiarity of the Italo-Celtic 
group of languages (and indeed one of the strongest grounds 
for assuming the existence of such a speech-community) that the 
first reaction of several scholars seems to have led them to regard 
the newcomer as a sort of Celt. Thus Walde remarks,®* “ so 
wiirde es nicht sehr tiberraschen kénnen wenn nihere Unter- 
suchung der Tocharischen Sprache zum Ergebnis fiihren sollte, 
dass sie nur ein weit nach Osten verschlagener und dort inmitten 
ganz fremdartiger Volker auch ganz fremdartig entwickelter 
Zweig jenes altindogermanischen Dialektgebietes sei, dem auch 
die keltischen Sprachen entstammen,” and Charpentier ® comes 
to the conclusion that the Tocharians “ein nach Zentralasien 
verschlagener keltischer Stamm waren, die spiter in Baktrien 
ein eigenes Reich griindeten und denen die Sprache, die wir 
Tocharisch nennen, mit Recht zugeschrieben wird.” Even Ven- 
dryes ®° does not seem to perceive that the data of Tocharian, so 
far from confirming the hypothesis to which he inclines that the 
various Italo-Celtic r- endings all go back to an Indo-European 
active third plural in -r, render this theory untenable. The only 
sound inference to be drawn from the comparison of Tocharian 
is the important conclusion that the medio-passive characteristic 


*° Cf. Charpentier, op. cit., 44: “ Ein Unterschied zwischen medialer 
und passivischer Flexion scheint gar nicht vorhanden zu sein, in diesem 
Falle verhilt sich das Tocharische vielmehr véllig wie das Latein.” 

6° Op. cit., p. 7, ftn. 

®7 Die ethnographische Stellung der Tocharer, ZDMG. 71 (1917), 
347-88, summarized in IJ. VII, p. 48, where this view is characterized 
as “ Unmégliche Hypothese! ” Cf. also id., Die Verbalen r- Endungen d. 
Idg. Sprachen, 41-2. 

*° Les formes verbales en -r du tokharien et de l’italo-celtique, Rev. 
Celt., 34. 142. 
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-r existed in the original Indo-European, and is not an innova- 
tion of Italo-Celtic. 

A most interesting side-light is thrown on this aspect of the 
matter by the discovery in Phrygian of a reflexive form in -r, 
addaxerop, “he makes for himself.” Parallel with this form, 
but in relatively later inscriptions, occur instances of a form of 
the same verb in -era. The conclusion of Calder, who reports 
this discovery,’ is that “there was a reflexive (or perhaps a 
deponent) form in -efor in Phrygian, alongside of the active 
form in -et, and that it was being ousted by the Greek reflexive 
form in -erw.” In Armenian, also, verbal endings in -r exist, 
and recent research tends toward the view that they are not unre- 
lated to those of Italo-Celtic.™ 

If our acquaintance with Tocharian makes the Indo-European 
character of the middle suffix r unmistakable, a still more remote 
antiquity may with reason be claimed for it in the light of our 
rapidly growing knowledge of Hittite“? The Tocharian, 
although, as an autonomous Indo-European dialect, it has widened 
the scope of our inquiry into the nature of these mysterious 
r-forms, is revealed to us in the recently discovered documents 
at no very early stage. It is, as Meillet observes,’? a language 
of middle, and not of ancient, Indo-European type. In the 
library of the Hittite kings at Boghaz-keui, on the other hand, 
we have the records of a language of Indo-European aspect that 
was spoken in the middle of the second millennium B.C. Now, 


6° Cf. Meillet, MSL. 18. 13; id. IJ. I. 16; “le tokharien vient établir 
d’une maniére décisive l’antiquité indo-européenne de ce type qu’on 
avait jusqu’ ici dans un seul groupe dialectal.” 

77W. M. Calder, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 31 (1911), 209, cf. 
also p. 187. See also Leumann-Stolz, Lat. Gram., 307. 

71 Cf. Charpentier, Die verb. r-Endungen, 113-18, Excurs II, Uber die 
verbalen r-Endungen im Armenischen; J. Pokorny, Die Stellung des 
Tocharischen im Kreise der idg. Sprachen, Sonderabdruck aus den 
Berichten des Forschungs-instituts f. Osten u. Orient in Wien, 3 (1919), 
30, summarized in IJ. VIII. 43-44. 

72 For Hittite, cf. F. Hrozny, Die Sprache der Hethiter, ihr Bau und 
ihre Zugehérigkeit zum indogermanischen Sprachstamm,—Kin Entzif- 
ferungsversuch (Leipzig, 1917); Carl J. S. Marstrander, Caractére 
Indo-Européen de ‘la Langue Hittite (Christiania, 1919, reprint from 
Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter, II. Hist. filos. Klasse, 1918, No. 2); 
also, Leumann-Stolz, Lat. Grammatik, 307. 
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in Hittite, or, if you will, in Kanisian,’* a medio-passive in -r 
of type closely similar to that of the medio-passives of Italo- 
Celtic appears to have been an organic part of the system of 
verbal inflection. 

Among the most certain examples of these Hittite verbal forms 
in + are several which belong to the same semantic sphere as 
verbs which in Indo-European prefer the middle endings, such as 
nahsarriyandart “sie fiirchten sich” (cf. Lat. vereor, Gk. 
dopa), tyattart “he goes,” connected by Marstrander with 
the Greek middle vera: “se met en mouvement, se hate,” and 
esart “he sits,” if it belongs with Greek jora. A point of 
particular interest is the fact that the distinction of which so 
much has been made hitherto in discussions of the Italo-Celtic 
r-forms between those in -tr-, -ntr- and those in simple r like 
Oscan sakrafir, Umbrian ferar,” the latter having, supposedly, 
a primitive impersonal force, does not seem to hold for Hittite, 
as esart proves. It is further most significant that in Hittite, as 
in Tocharian, the middle forms in r also function as passives, so 
for example in duwarnattari “wird zerbrochen,” kittari “ wird 
gelegt.” 

The evidence from Hittite assumes a unique importance from 
the fact that the most recent researches have shown that Hittite 
is not so much one of the Indo-European languages, as a lan- 
guage that takes a middle position between the Indo-European 
parent speech and what we may call proto-Indo-European. This 
is the view of Kretschmer.”® Similarly, Forrer ™ says that both 
early Hittite (Kanisisch) and primitive Indo-European might 
be called nieces of the grandmother of Luvian. In other words, 
as Sturtevant puts it,’ “We must not try to find a place for 


74 Cf. Forrer, Mitteil. der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, 61. 26 
(1921). 

75 It is the intention of the writer to devote a separate paper to a 
consideration of the Oscan-Umbrian verbal forms in -r. I may say 
here, however, that I do not agree with Charpentier (op. cit., 79) that 
with the exception of two or three forms “sind alle iibrigen offenbar 
als passivisch zu fassen.” A large proportion of them, it seems to me, 
are clearly middles and so fully support the interpretation of the Latin 
passive given in this paper. 

76 Die Protindogermanische Schicht, Glotta 14. 317 (1925). 

WL. 27. 

78Qn the Position of Hittite among the Indo-European Languages, 
Language II. 1. 32. 
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Hittite in the sisterhood of Indo-European languages, because 
Hittite is only a cousin.” 

The comparison of Hittite and Indo-European in respect of 
the suffix r therefore shows that this suffix in a middle sense 
goes back to the common ancestor of Hittite and Indo-European, 
the Proto-Indo-European.”® 

As regards the problem of the ultimate origin of the medio- 
passive suffix r, from the point of view of the present inquiry as 
to the nature of the Latin passive, this question, which will 
perhaps always be obscure, becomes immaterial. Whether in 
some extremely remote past epoch the verbal r-forms developed 
from a neuter nominal suffix r, as Hrozny *° is inclined to think, 
or, as Marstrander *! supposes, from case-forms of an ancient 
abstract noun, or whether, as seems to me more probable, in view 
of its persistently reflexive meaning, this r represents a very 
ancient reflexive pronoun, long since lost except in this special- 
ized use, seems difficult, if not impossible, to determine.** For 
the history of Latin, at all events, the important consideration 
is that long before the separation of the various Indo-European 
dialects the middle or reflexive meaning was already indissolubly 
associated with the verbal suffix r. 

The ground is thus cleared for a fresh approach to the prob- 
lem of the Latin passive. All the several lines of evidence— 
antecedent probability from comparison of the Indo-European 
languages in respect to their passives, the character of the end- 
ings of the Latin passive, including the ending r, the medio- 
passive sense of which is now seen to have a very high antiquity, 
the semantics of the Latin and Irish deponents, the vitality of 
the middle-voice uses of Lucretius and other early Latin authors, 
the characteristic passive usages in modern Romance languages 
—converge in the direction which indicates that the Latin pas- 
sive is essentially a middle voice. 
EpDITH FRANCES CLAFLIN. 
RosEMaRY HALL, 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


7° Cf. Sturtevant, 1. c., 33. 

8° Op. cit., 75-6. 

51 Op. cit., 98. 

Cf. Charpentier, 1. c., 101: Ungelést bleibt freilich vollstindig 
die Frage, warum diesen Formen von Anfang an mediale Funktion 
anhaftete . . . dabei verliert sich aber die Spekulation in dem undurch- 
dringlichen Dunkel der sprachlichen Urzeit.” 
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REPORTS. 


Mnemosyne, Vol. LIV, N.S., Parts 3 and 4. 


Pp. 189-194. J. Janssen, De fontibus inter se contaminatis 
apud Livium. In Livy’s account of the battle at Lake Trasu- 
mennus (22, 4, 4, ff.) there is much that is in agreement with 
Polybius (3, 83, 7, ff.). But Livy reports the conduct of Fla- 
minius in the engagement as exemplary; Polybius says that he 
met his death dvoxpyorovpevov Kai Tois There- 
fore Livy used sources that are partly the same as those of Poly- 
_bius and partly at variance. The non-Polybian source may be 
Coelius Antipater. 


Pp. 195-205. S. Koperberg, De origine Attali III. Strabo, 
13, 624, calls Attalus III son of Eumenes and Stratonice. This 
is thought unlikely because his birth occurred eighteen years 
after their marriage; further, the words of Polybius, 30, 2, 6, 
may cast a reasonable doubt on his legitimacy (cf. Liv. 45, 19, 
11). He may have been an illegitimate son of either Stratonice 
or Eumenes. Koepp, Rh. Mus. 48, 154, holds that he was son 
of Stratonice and Attalus II. But Polyb. 30, 18, 1, forbids 
acceptance of this. Perhaps therefore he was son of Eumenes 
and a concubine; this would not preclude piety on his part 
toward his foster-mother Stratonice. 


Pp. 206-223. D. Loenen, De nobilitate apud Athenienses. 
The author states that nobility rests upon three principal sup- 
ports: wealth, learning, and family prestige. He then proceeds 
to show by numerous citations from literature that the defini- 
tions of evyévea are legion in number, and hence a succinct in- 
clusive one is well-nigh impossible. 


Pp. 224-233. A. P. Meuwese, De versione Graeca Monumenti 
Ancyrani quaestiones. An answer to P. F. Regard, La version 
grecque du Monument d’Ancyre, Rey. Et. Anc. 26. The thesis 
is that the Greek version is not necessarily the work of a Roman 
translator, but simply a faithful reproduction of the original; 
an Asiatic could well have done it. Hence also its peculiarities 
of diction are not all to be ascribed to the influence of the xown, 
but of the original. 


Pp. 234-257. F. Muller, De “ Historiae” vocabulo atque 
notione. torwp connotes knowing, seeing, hearing; its usual 
meaning is witness. ioropia therefore should properly be limited 
to first-hand knowledge, but in any given corpus hearsay and 
traditional reports are in fact often included. 
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Pp. 258-262. M. A. Schepers, De Glycera Menandri amoribus. 
Compare Alciphro 4, 18, 1, with Priscian 17, p. 1192. The 
words of the epistle seem to refer to the words of Menander. 
(See also Meineke, Men. et Phil. rell. pp. 38 ff.). Alciphro, 4, 
19, fin., Ocopopovpévns seems to pertain to the @eodopovpérvyn of 
Menander. (Meineke, op. cit. pp. 78 ff.). The epistolographer 
has in fun put in prose form nearly the same words that 
Menander addressed to Glycera in his comedy. 


Pp. 263-268. H. Smilda, Varia. 1) Cic. Fam. 8, 1, 5, 
embaeneticam, cf. Not. d. Scavi 1897, p. 12, (Dessau 6339) 
embaenitariorum; also H. B. Walters, Cl. Rev. 11, 367 and 
Tyrrell and Purser III*, p. 28. The author defines embaeni- 
tarius as stevedore; embaeneticam facere is to ply that trade; 
accordingly, in the letter, Q. Pomponius Rufus is in the ironical 
position of handling much merchandise but nearly starving the 
while. 2) Seneca, Apocol. c. 6, Luguduni natus est, Marci 
municipem vides, read est, Mercuri municipem ; cf. J. Loth, Rev. 
Arch. 24, p. 226: “les Romains ont assimilé Lugus 4 leur 
Mercure.” Lugudunum derives its name from the Celtic god 
Lug. 3) Xen. Anab. 1, 4, 18, the recession of the Euphrates 
before Cyrus points to his divine attribute; similarly Xerxes 
has the Hellespont flogged in Hdt. 7, 35, as if it were a celestial 
stream which had transgressed the orders of a supreme god. 
4) Varro, Flaxtabula. *flag (flagrum) plus stabulum gives the 
adjective flaxtabula, signifying that the satire has to do with a 
district peopled by those who are beaten. 


Pp. 269-278. J. H. Thiel, De nece vindicanda iure Gortynio. 
The Lex Gortynia in omitting reference to the punishment to 
be meted to murderers does not mean that private vengeance 
was approved in Crete in the fifth century. The propriety of 
state-directed discipline in such matters had been accepted 
throughout other Grecian districts as early as the seventh cen- 
tury. The Lex Gortynia does not repeat what had already been 
codified, but embodies additions to earlier laws; hence if this 
point had already been passed upon, there would be no reason for 
its reformulation. 


Pp. 279-320. Seb. Tromp, S. J., Iohannes Presbyteros. The 
beginning of the Fourth Gospel possesses an atmosphere which 
seems to many to be beyond the natural capabilities of such a 
one as we may suppose John the son of Zebedee to have been. 
Eusebius, H. E. 3, 39, 3-5, quotes Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, 
to the effect that John the Apostle and John the Elder were 
distinct and separate. But why was not this tradition rife before 
the time of Eusebius, e. g., with Irenaeus? Writers for several 
centuries after Papias, also, with three exceptions, ignore the 
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existence of Iohannes Presbyteros. The report of two sepulchres 
of John at Ephesus is non-committal; cf. the numerous birth- 
places of Homer. The author interprets the words of Papias, 
6 mpecBitepos ‘Iwavvys as ipse Apostolus, Iohannem dico. 


Pp. 321-347. G. Vrind, De Cassii Dionis Historiis. Dio 
consulted many sources; he used now one, now another as a 
basis ; this basis he modified, using the authority of other writers. 


Pp. 348-369. J. D. Meerwaldt, De Aristotelis erga Demos- 
thenem animo. Aristotle’s opinion of Demosthenes improved 
concomitantly with the decrease of cordiality between Aristotle 
and Alexander. 


Pp. 370-372. I. Errandonea, S.J., 1) Soph. Elec. 772-3, 
There is a play on parnv which means both false and fruitless. 
2) Cic. Phil. 2, 34, 87, the reading in diem vivere is more intelli- 
gible than bibere. 3) Cic. Phil. 2, 35, 88, id tempus: the Ides 
of March. 


Pp. 373-384. J. H. Postgate, Ad C. Caecilii Plini Secundi 
Epistulas. 1, 7, 6, certandum, read certamen nudum; 1, 20, 5, 
multorumque animalium, read mutorumque; 1, 20, 7, permulta 
dixisse cum, read p. d. quae c.; 1, 20, 22, illam orationem . . 
et largam, read illam plenam or. illam similem nivibus hibernis 

. sed et largam; 2, 11, 1, quid actum, read quid acti; and 
other suggestions at variance with the text of Merrill of 1922. 


Pp. 385-388. J. H. Postgate, Varia. 1) Additional observa- 
tions on the definition of xvAwdpos (cf. Mnemos. 52, p. 207). 
2) rubro, Catalep. 9, 32, cf. Lucr. 4, 402. The penult of fibra 
is more often long than short. The penult of ciniflo is properly 
long, as xoviw, xoviy. 3) Corrigenda ad Pindari Nemea by the 
author in Mnemos. 53, p. 383. 4) Lucr. 5, 1006, navigit, Rouse 
is correct in emending to navireg. 


P. 389. W. Vollgraff, KYAINAPOS. An additional citation 
to help define the word (cf. Mnemos. 52, p. 207). 


Pp. 390-415. P. J. Enk, De Octavia Praetexta. The author 
of the Octavia knew and admired the tragedies of Seneca; he 
favored the Claudian House; he depicted Nero in a poor light; 
he was thoroughly familiar with the history of the time of Nero, 
and was in all probability a contemporary. The conjecture that 
Maternus was the author is too uncertain. 

Pp. 416-439. H. Wagenvoort, De Reguli in Taciti Dialogo 
partibus. The author believes that the Dialogus was written 
immediately before the death of Regulus, in the year 105 or 106. 

Pp. 440-448. H. I. Rose, De Virginibus Vestalibus. In the 
days of the kings, Vesta was perhaps served by the king’s daugh- 
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ters until they reached the age of nubility; the outgrowth of this 
was the later cult, with a term of service longer than the five 
years’ minimum of Dionys. Hal., Ant. Rom., 1, 76, 3, but not 
necessarily for the duration of life, as would be the case if the 
Vestal were exemplifying a mater familias exclusively. 


CLAYTON M. HALL. 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY. 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E DI IsTRUZIONE CLassica, Vol. LIV 
(1926). 

Pp. 1-18. Storia italica. Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff. A lecture delivered in Florence, May, 1925. <A plea for 
the study of the history of ancient Italy, as distinguished from 
the history of Rome. 


Pp. 19-36. Letteratura classica senza classicismo. Augusto 
Rostagni. A plea for studying the spirit, not the letter, of Greek 
and Roman literature. Two obstacles must be removed, the 
traditional respect for all classical models, and the traditional 
method of studying an ancient literature by departments. 

Pp. 37-48. Nuovi testi epicurei. Achille Vogliano. The 
writer quotes several passages from the Herculaneum Papyrus 
1005. In one of them Philodemus implies that Epicurus col- 
laborated with his pupils (especially Metrodorus) and availed 
himself of their help. 

Pp. 49-73. Epigraphica. Gaetano De Sanctis. Note on an 
ancient Athenian decree concerning Salamis (Dittenberger, Syll. 
I? 13). Notes on Amedeo Maiuri’s Nuova Silloge epigrafica di 
Rodi e Cos. Note on a fragment of a catalogue of the Library 
of Rhodes. 

Pp. 74-86. “ Adsignatio provinciarum.” Mario Attilio Levi. 


Pp. 87-90. Per la tradizione dell’ Apologetico di Tertulliano. 
Augusto Mancini. Notes on an Eleventh-Century MS. of Ter- 
tullian’s Apologeticum. 

Pp. 91-122. Reviews and book-notices. 

Pp. 123-135. Notes and news. 

Pp. 136-144. List of new books received. 


Pp. 145-175. Ia Magna Charta della Cirenaica. G. De Sanc- 
tis. Study of a long inscription recently published in the 
Transactions of the Berlin Academy (Phil.-hist. Kl. Nr. 5). It 
is important for the constitution of the ancient republic of 


Cyrene. 
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Pp. 176-197 and 336-362. La tragedia di Ercole in Euripide 
ed in Seneca. Luigi Castiglioni. A detailed comparison of 
Seneca’s Hercules Furens with its Greek model in Euripides. 


Pp. 198-205. Teocrito e Tolomeo Filadelfo. Ettore Bignone, 
Line 60 of the Fourteenth Idyl of Theocritus should be divided 
between the two speakers, the words éAevBépw oios dpwros being 
assigned to Thyonichus. The repetition of this phrase, in 59-60, 
has its parallel in Horace, Sat. I 6, 45-46. In the remainder of 
this poem Theocritus is really recommending himself to King 
Ptolemy, but on the same terms of independence and self-respect 
as Horace insisted on in his dealings with his patrons. 


Pp. 206-217. Ilframmento tragico fiorentino. Achille Vogli- 
ano. Study of eighteen mutilated iambic trimeters published 
from an Egyptian papyrus of the second or third century (Revue 
Egyptologique, I, p. 47). 

Pp. 218-222. Un criterio ortografico per distinguere l’oratore 
e il sofista Antifonte. S. Luria. 

Pp. 222-223. Oropo. G. De Sanctis. For a few years after 
304 B.C. Oropus seems to have belonged to the Athenians. 

Pp. 223-224. Vermis e vermen. F. Arnaldi. In Lucretius, 
V 997, we may regard vermen as merely a secondary form of 
vermis. 

Pp. 224-227. Un nuovo tipo di “Capitolium” etrusco a 
Orvieto? Goffredo Bendinelli. 

Pp. 228-269. Reviews and book-notices. 


Pp. 270-273. Obituary notice of Vittorio Puntoni (for many 
years rector of the University of Bologna). 


Pp. 274-281. Notes and news. 
Pp. 282-288. List of new books received. 


Pp. 289-309. La composizione della Storia di Erodoto. Gae- 
tano De Sanctis. This article suggests that Herodotus began 
to write a history of Persia; and then as the work advanced 
turned it into a history of the great struggle between Persia and 
Greece. 

Pp. 310-30. Nuovi testi storici. Achille Vogliano. Notes 
on two fragments of Philodemus, from Herculaneum, which 
— light on the relations of Epicurus with the rulers of his 

ay. 

Pp. 331-35. Mithres. Giulio Beloch. Note on Mithres the 
friend of Epicurus. 


Pp. 363-70. Elementi del mito di Tarpea in Properzio. Gas- 
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pare Campagna. In the Tarpeia elegy of Propertius, line 93, 
we should read “ A duce Tarpeio,” etc. The ‘dux’ was Spurius 


Tarpeius, not Tarpeia. 

Pp. 371-79. Iscrizione municipale di Cuma. Attilio Degrassi. 

Pp. 380-84. Ad Palatium Tridentinum. Arturo Solari. 

Pp. 385-88. I] convegno archeologico in Sardegna. Aldo 
Neppi Modona. Report of a meeting held at Cagliari in June, 
1926. 

Pp. 389-427. Reviews and book-notices. 

Pp. 428-32. List of new books received. 

Pp. 483-70. dialogo aristotelico Tepi rowrav. Augusto 
Rostagni. Speculation as to the contents of a lost dialogue. 

Pp. 471-87. La costituzione Antoniniana. Angelo Segré. 


Pp. 488-500. La novella del papiro di Giessen 40 I. Gaetano 
De Sanctis. 

Pp. 501-517. Tryphiodorea. Luigi Castiglioni. The part 
played by Sinon in Tryphiodorus’ Capture of Ilium suggests an 
acquaintance with the Aeneid. 

Pp. 518-527. Alacer, anas e le influenze fonetiche etrusche. 
Giacomo Devoto. 


Pp. 528-536. Ausonioe Ennio. Carlotta Rigobon. A study 
of the possible influence of Ennius on Ausonius. The results 
are largely negative. Indeed, it seems that Ennius was very 
little known in Ausonius’ day. 


Pp. 537-561. Reviews and book-notices. 
Pp. 562-565. Obituary notice of Professor Carlo Pascal. 


Pp. 566-573. Notes and news. 


Pp. 574-576. List of new books received. 
W. P. Mustarp. 


THB JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


GLorra, XV (1927), 3-4. 

Pp. 161-279. Literaturbericht fiir das Jahr 1924. Paul 
Kretschmer, Griechisch (pp. 161-201). Wilhelm Kroll, Latei- 
nische Syntax, Sprachgeschichte, Metrik (pp. 202-222). E. Vet- 
ter, Etruskisch (pp. 223-245). A. Nehring, Lateinische Gram- 


matik (pp. 245-279). 
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Pp. 280-305. W. Kroll, Die Sprache des Sallust. A sum- 
mary of the peculiarities of Sallust’s style, with a denial of 
Wolfflin’s characterization of it as permeated by the expressions 
of vulgar or uneducated Latin; for that would be inconsistent 
with its admitted features of archaism and grecism. The fea- 
tures which appear to be vulgar or uneducated are merely the 
roughnesses and unevennesses of the style of a man who through 
unfortunate personal experiences had become a misanthrope. 


Pp. 305-306. P. Kretschmer, Makedon. ada. This Hesy- 
chian gloss for ‘white poplar’ in the Macedonian dialect is 
*alisi with Maced. retention of intervocalic s as z; to be equated 
with Germanic *alizoén, surviving in Germanic place-names and 
in the borrowed Span. aliso ‘ alder,’ French alise ‘ service-berry,’ 
as well as in O.H.G. elira erila, N.H.G. Erle ‘ alder.’ 


Pp. 306-307. P. Kretschmer, Das Femininum von jjpws. A 
grave monument of the second century after Christ, from Lily- 
baeum, now at Palermo, bears after a woman’s name HPYS 
ATA®@A ; others have the corresponding masculine formula. This 
jpvs (however to be accented) for the usual jjpwis jpwivy shows 
an old ablaut relation i : du to the d[u] of the masculine jpos. 


Pp. 307-308. P. Kretschmer, Kvéafov. Addendum to Gl. 
XV, 158-160. The form Kvéafov is a shortening of KvdaPpvatoy; 
not the original form, as Debrunner (I. F., xliv, 136; also Wack- 
ernagel, I. F. xliv, 241) thinks, inferring an ethnic *Kvdabnvs, 
whence the place-name Kvda6yvaov. 


Pp. 308-316. Fritz Geiger, Indices. 


Rotanpd G. Kent. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


REVIEWS. 


Dix Années de Bibliographie Classique. Bibliographie critique 
et analytique de l’antiquité gréco-latine pour la période 
1914-1924. Publiée par J. Marouzzav. Premiére partie: 
auteurs et textes. (Collection de Bibliographie Classique 
publiée sous le patronage de l’Association Guillaume Budé.) 
Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 95, Boule- 
vard Raspail, 1927. Pp. xvi + 461. Price, in paper covers, 
%5 French francs. 


We have now the first part of the promised bibliography cov- 
ering all phases of classical antiquity, from 1914 to 1924, when 
war conditions and post-war conditions made impossible the 
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assembling of complete data. The present first part contains the 


literature on authors and works, from Abercius to Zosimus. 
The pages, with their 72 lines of 6-point type, contain an almost 
overwhelming amount of information; for they average at least 
32 items, or a total of 15,000 for the volume, not counting re- 
views, and each article is briefly summarized, if the title does 
not give an adequate clue to the contents. 

It is gratifying to find American scholarship thoroughly 
represented. At least 25 American journals and series of publi- 
cations are listed in the 432 deemed deserving of abbreviation 
for easy reference. And if we examine the 22 pages given to 
material on Homer, we find that American scholars take a prom- 
inent place. There are 43 volumes or articles by J. A. Scott, 
receiving over two pages of space, double the space received by 
any other individual for his work on Homer; this does not 
count Scott’s 13 reviews, listed in their proper places. Next 
comes 8. A. Bassett, with 22 articles and just over one page of 
space, which makes him tie for second place with the English- 
man A. Shewan and the Frenchman V. Bérard; he has at least 
three reviews also. After them, of Americans, come G. M. 
Bolling, with 10 articles and at least 6 reviews, and Miss G. H. 
Macurdy, with six articles. Besides these, I note some twenty 
other American scholars, whose books or articles or reviews are 
listed under the heading Homer. 

Americans are well represented in the studies on other au- 
thors, so far as I have examined them; seven have three or more 
entries under Vergil, five have three or more under Horace, nine 
have three or more under Cicero. The initials of the names are 
not however always given properly, since it is hard for the 
French to realize that we commonly have two initials before our 
family names; so we find P. Lockwood and W. Mendell on page 
195, and other similar errors, not often sufficient to disguise 
the names. On page 36, under Aristotle, there is a regrettable 
omission of the name of L. Cooper before the second item; this 
and the next three belong to him, and not to the author of the 
first item of the page. 

However, these are but minor faults. The fullest meed of 
praise should be given to Marovuzzavu and his associates whose 
unflagging toil made possible this monumental work, the second 
and concluding volume of which is promised shortly. It is a 
pleasure to be able to state that the Société de Bibliographie 
Classique, under the direction of MarouzEav, is planning a 
series of volumes to follow the present decennial one; the first 
of these subsequent issues will cover 1925 as well as 1926, and 
thereafter the issues will be annual. American libraries and 
American scholars ought to acquire these publications, and as 
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the present writer has the fortune or misfortune to be their 
representative in the United States, he would be glad to hear 
from those who are interested. 


G. Kent. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, ; 


Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire. By FRanx 
Frost Appotrt and ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1926. vii + 599 pp. 


In this volume, which we have long hoped for, Professor 
AsBoTt has discussed the municipalities of the west with his 
usual sanity, thoroughness and clarity, while Professor JouNn- 
son has ably done the even harder task of sifting and comment- 
ing the voluminous source-materials of the east. We have at 
last in English a reliable description of the municipal system 
developed under the republic, a clear picture of urban admin- 
istration and finances, a sketch of municipal development in 
the early empire, and a well-considered discussion of the causes 
of the decay of the cities. The descriptive portion is whole- 
somely conservative and attempts first of all to present well- 
established views, but it does not meekly accept opinions simply 
because they are orthodox. Not infrequently one finds a brief 
sentence that tacitly revises current views with little to indi- 
cate the weeks and months of research which lay behind the 
revision. For example, on p. 73, there are some sane words 
about the popular theory of urbanization ; there is an interesting 
new suggestion regarding Caracalla’s purpose in extending citi- 
zenship (p. 191), and on p. 473 there are some well weighed sen- 
tences that rightly reject much that is being written about class 
consciousness and peasant revolts in the Roman empire. The 
second part of the volume is an exceedingly useful corpus of 206 
documents relating to municipal administration and life, and 
each is provided with a brief but sound commentary. 

Since the book seems to have been completed for the press 
over two years ago, it might have been well to insert a page of 
addenda referring to recent discussions that must modify some 
of the conclusions here reached. Such a list would have in- 
cluded a reference on p. 253 to Holleaux, Riv. di Fil. 1924, 29; 
on p. 296; Von Premerstein, Zeits. Sav. Stift. 43; on p. 358, 
De Sanctis, Riv. di Fil. 1925, 372; on p. 547, Bickermann, Das 
Edict des K. Caracalla, and Riv. di Fil. 1926, 488, and finally, 
passim, references to Rostovtzeff’s brilliant Social and Economic 
History. But of course a book like this will have to grow in the 
readers’ hands. Only after this book appeared we learned about 
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the important new inscriptions from Cyrene (Jour. des Sav. 
1927, 128) which would have been useful in the writing of sev- 
eral of the chapters. 

It would be impossible to expect a book on so vast a field to 
convince at every point. To mention some of the statements 
that seem to me to call for further study, are we really sure that 
(p. 31) the crown-lands of Asia became Roman ager publicus, 
that (72) Julius Caesar gave the Jus Italicum to titular colo- 
nies, that (118) the agrarian law of 111 implies that the state 
owned the provincial lands, that (396) slave labor was freely 
employed on the African saltus, that (404) the imperial fiscus 
was involved in the case of the Aezani, or that (417) the lex 
Manciana was a Flavian statute? The fact is that the remnants 
of Mommsen’s daring hypotheses in the field of Roman political 
history are still potent in enticing us away from a natural inter- 
pretation of the documents that are now coming to light. How- 
ever this book will do much to open new paths of research in a 
fascinating field and will itself prove to be as safe a basis for 
new work as can be found. We are very grateful to the authors 
and also to the Princeton Press for the clean publication of a 
very expensive and very difficult piece of printing. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


The Hundred Best Latin Hymns. Selected by J. S. PHILLIMoRE. 
Glasgow, Gowans & Gray, 1926. xii+ 174 pp. With paper 
cover, 1s. net; in cloth, 2s. net; in leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Everyone should know the pretty little “ Hundred Best” 
books published by Gowans and Gray, of Glasgow. They are 
well edited, very attractively printed, and, to the American 
mind, amazingly cheap. They give the “ Hundred Best ” lyrics 
in various foreign languages—French, German, Dutch, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Latin. A few years ago the publishers 
added “The Hundred Best Lyrics in the Latin Language,” edited 
by Dr. J. W. Macxart. And now they offer “The Hundred 
Best Latin Hymns,” selected by another first-class English 
scholar, the late Professor J. S. PHILLIMORE, of the University 
of Glasgow. This new volume is well up to the highest standard 
of the series. It is the result of wide reading, independent judg- 


ment, and good taste. 
W. P. Mustarp. 


JoHNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Influenze Straniere nella Scrittura Italiana dei Secoli VIII e 
IX. Note Paleografiche di Luict (Studi 
e Testi 47.) Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
MCMXXVII. Large 16mo. Pp. 72; 4 plates. 


In this scholarly treatise, SCHIAPARELLI follows up his recent 
studies of certain Lucca, Verona and Milan MSS. These showed 
some foreign influence in script and abbreviations; further in- 
vestigation enables him to tabulate a considerable number of 
Italian MSS which have Visigothic, Insular or Merovingian 
elements in their handwriting. But he goes further, and mar- 
shals arguments to prove that the Frankish pre-Caroline hand 
had much to do with the early development of the Beneventan 
and the somewhat similar scripts used in northern Italy. The 
erudite and stimulating discussion is of value to the student of 
history as well as to the palaeographer. It would be interesting 
to study initials and miniatures from this point of view. The 
excellent little facsimiles show nine different pre-Caroline hands. 
SCHIAPARELLI writes me that Vienna MS. lat. 16 (Steffens, pl. 
2%c) is now at Naples. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
NortH Hatley, QUEBEC. 


Olympia: Its History and Remains. By E. NorMAN GARDINER, 
D. Litt. Oxford, Clarendon Press, and London, Henry 
Milford, 1925. Cr. 4to, xviii, 316, and 130 illustrations. 
50s. net. 


This sumptuous volume, bound in white and gold and copi- 
ously illustrated, has for its objects, as the author states in the 
preface, “to make the results of the excavations [at Olympia] 
available for English readers,” and “to trace the history of 
Olympia and its festival.” For to him “no place is more im- 
portant for the understanding of Greek religion, Greek life, and 
Greek history” (1). He emphasizes especially its religious 
importance, since here “the countless cults of Greek polytheism 
found themselves harmonized and subordinated under the su- 
premacy of Zeus, and in his worship Greek religion made its 
nearest approach to Monotheism.” In short, Olympia was “ the 
headquarters of Olympian religion for the whole of the Greek 
world.” 

The great German excavation of Olympia, the earliest large- 
scale work of the kind in liberated Greece, began just fifty years 
ago (1876-81). The definitive publication of its results, the 
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monumental Olympia: Die Ergebnisse, I-V, edited by Ernst 
Curtius and Friedrich Adler, was not completed until twenty- 
one years later (1887-97). Though this work has been long 
known to scholars, no account of the excavations, apart from a 
few excellent summaries, has yet appeared in English. More- 
over, a great literature has arisen since, notably in Germany, 
dealing with the manifold problems raised by the original exca- 
vators and subsequent investigators of the site, especially of the 
prehistoric period, since the Germans for the most part were 
interested only down to the classical level. 

It was this need for an authoritative and up-to-date account 
in English of all that was known about Olympia that moved Dr. 
GARDINER to undertake this excellent résumé, which is frankly 
based on the original official German publication and on subse- 
quent articles and studies. From the athletic viewpoint the 
author of the earlier Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, Lon- 
don, 1910, was well fitted for such a task, though most of the 
conclusions there reached do not reappear in the present volume. 
The main emphasis here is rather on the origin and history of 
the festival and its accompanying games from prehistoric times 
through the Roman era (Chs. II-IX, 13-174), and on the topo- 
graphy of the Altis with its walls, altars, buildings, water supply, 
ete. (Chs. X-XVII, 175-299). The opening chapter deals 
summarily with “The Destruction and Recovery of Olympia” 
(1-12), and the concluding one gives an attractive picture of 
“The Olympic Festival ” (300-11) in the fifth century B. C., 
largely taken from Ch. IX of the earlier work mentioned and 
from an article by Weniger in Klio, 1904. A short bibliography 
precedes the text, while a very inadequate index of five pages 
brings it to a conclusion. 

Thus the work is a digest, albeit one of great utility, of what 
was already known, and hence will be welcomed not only by 
English readers, but foreign ones in the field. The author’s 
chief original contribution to the already huge literature of the 
subject is concerned with a new theory of the origin of the 
festival and the games. In a brief summary (63-76), which is 
taken from his article in the B. S. A., XXII, 85 f., whose con- 
clusions the author states were also independently reached by 
Prof. H. J. Rose (Aberystwyth Studies, III, 1 f.), he reéxamines 
the two best-known explanations of the origin of the games: the 
one based on funeral rites in honor of the local hero Pelops, 
later merged into the festival of Zeus, tentatively accepted by 
GARDINER himself in his earlier book, and given prominence by 
Sir Wm. Ridgeway in connection with his theory of the worship 
of the dead; the other on a ritual contest for the throne, first 
propounded by A. B. Cook in 1904, and since elaborated by Sir 
James Frazer and Mr. Cornford, the former of whom tried to 
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harmonize it with the rival theory. GARDINER concludes that 
athletic sports at Olympia as elsewhere in Greece, though asso- 
ciated with religion, were secular in origin. He explains the 
association as due merely to the unsettled conditions of life in 
Greece, since peace was a necessary prelude to an athletic meet, 
and peace could be attained only through religion. Thus in 
Homer funeral games were not intended to please the spirit of 
the departed, but were rather the logical method of entertaining 
gatherings in honor of a chieftain’s funeral; and in historic 
days such games were held at religious festivals because of se- 
curity and as a means of entertainment. The origin of the 
games at Olympia and the origin of the Olympic festival were, 
therefore, independent, the sports being added to a festival 
already in existence. Whatever one may think of the theory, 
all can agree with the author that the only real evidence on which 
to base a solution is furnished by the peculiar customs which 
obtained at the festival, notably the time of year of its celebra- 
tion, the four-year cycle, the olive crown, the sacred truce, and 
the exclusion of women. Whether or not his study of these 
should have led him to conclude that there “is no ground for 
attributing any religious significance to the games themselves” 
must remain highly problematic. 

Inasmuch as no Mycenaean remains were found at Olympia 
(52), it seems strange that in reproducing a picture of pre- 
historic Olympia and its surroundings, so much space should 
have been accorded in the chapter on “ The Prehistoric Remains 
of Northwest Peloponnesus” to the excavation of Kakévatos 
(35-9), identified by Dérpfeld with the Homeric Pylos, while no 
mention is made of the Austrian excavation at nearby Elis which 
town was so closely connected with Olympia throughout the 
latter’s history. 

The various complicated problems of history and topography 
and their solutions are clearly and cogently presented: e. g., the 
two “ Processional Entrances” to the Altis, one at the south- 
western corner, the other identified with the covered entrance to 
the stadium, against the contentions of Dérpfeld and Heberdey 
about a southeastern one, or its identification with the triumphal 
arch of Nero (188 f.) ; the location of the Great Altar of Zeus 
exactly where Pausanias places it “ almost equidistant from the 
Pelopion and the Temple of Hera, but situated in front of and 
before both buildings ” (193 f.); the identification of the Er- 
gasterion of Phidias with the Byzantine Church, and agreement 
with Adler that the long narrow building just to the south was 
an annex to it (243 f.) ; the explanation of the Philippeion with 
its gallery of Macedonian royalties as neither a herodn nor a 
treasury, but as a temple in which mortals were worshipped as 
gods, a proof that the Eleans accepted Philip’s divinity, though 
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no cult of either Philip or Alexander appears later at Olympia 
(133-5) ; the Roman conversion of the Metroén from a temple 
of the Great Mother, who was never identified at Olympia with 
Cybele, to one of emperors, in accordance with the inscription 
on an architrave block and the recovered statue of Augustus in 
the guise of Zeus (160-1); the solution of Pausanias’ road 
ev de&a at the beginning of the second athlete ephodos as the 
right hand one of two which led from the terrace southwest of 
the Temple of Zeus to the Great Altar, the right hand one run- 
ning northeast between the temple and the Pelopion, the left 
north to the northwest corner of the Pelopion and thence east 
between it and the Heraion (183-4). Here GARDINER accepts as 
“convincingly ” proved the reviewer’s theory that the statues of 
the second ephodos followed the right hand road, but on insuffi- 
cient grounds he shifts the statues mentioned by the periegete 
at the end of the first from the reviewer’s position in the cul de 
sac to the east of and parallel with the Leonidaion and along 
the south side of the Processional Entrance way, to one along 
the left hand road mentioned, chiefly because some of their 
inscribed bases were found west of the Altis. 

GARDINER emphasizes the late dating of the ruined Heraion 
as not much earlier than the end of the seventh century B. C. 
(11 and 51-2), in consequence of Dorpfeld’s discoveries of proto- 
Corinthian sherds beneath it. His argument that Hera was a 
late introduction at Olympia from Argos, perhaps in the time 
of Pheidon in the last half of the eighth century B. C. (88-9 
and 207), does away with the popular misconception, largely 
based on an early date for the Heraion, that her cult preceded 
that of Zeus. He concludes that Zeus was supreme at Olympia 
in the seventh and sixth centuries B. C., long before his separate 
temple was built, as his name occurs in the earliest inscriptions, 
which make no mention of the goddess. He thinks Gaia may 
have preceded Zeus, though her cult was never confused with 
that of Hera. He should have given more space than the brief 
Addendum (on p. 216) to Dorpfeld’s recent discoveries at the 
Heraion, and the latter’s postulation of three temples on the site, 
the oldest built at the end of the eighth (perhaps connected with 
Pheidon, 88), and the latest, whose ruins still stand, a century 
later. Perhaps no one notion has been responsible for greater 
misapprehensions in the history of Greek architecture than the 
former exaggerated antiquity of the Heraion. In speaking of 
the establishment of alien cults in Greece (172)—even at Delphi 
Osiris had a temple—he recalls that there is no trace of foreign 
worship at Olympia, where Zeus “ Still ruled without a rival,” 
an interesting fact which made the site “the last bulwark of 
philosophic paganism in its struggle with Christianity.” 
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In the discussion of the sculptural remains the author’s touch 
is not so sure. Thus he is wrong in implying that the statue 
of a girl runner in the Vatican is “represented just as Pau- 
sanias describes” the contestants at the Heraia (215), since 
Pausanias makes no mention of the girdle below the breasts nor 
of so short a chiton. Moreover, while stating that such vic- 
tresses received an olive crown and a share of the cow sacrificed 
to Hera and the privilege of dedicating pictures of themselves in 
the Heraion (v. 16, 2-4), Pausanias makes no mention of statues 
(cf. Hyde, Olympic Victor Monuments, 49-50). GARDINER 
rightly rejects the notion of Curtius and Weniger that the He- 
raia formed the prototype of the Olympic games and were a sur- 
vival of a matriarchal age in Greece. In the early part of the 
book (9 f.), by some inadvertence, the sculptures of the Temple 
of Zeus, as well as the Hermes of Praxiteles, the Nike of Pai- 
onios, and the statues of Roman emperors are classed under the 
caption “ Architectural Terra Cottas.” GARDINER’s praise of 
the “ magnificent ” Olympia pediments (255 f.) seems somewhat 
excessive. The young Lapith to the left of Apollo in the West 
Pediment is not proved to be a pancratiast by his swollen ears 
(253 and fig. 106), though perhaps so by his wrestling attitude, 
since the crushed ear came to be an attribute of athletes in gen- 
eral (cf. Olympic Victor Monuments, 167). In his extended 
account of the artists of the two pediments (259 f.) he follows 
the earlier view of Kekulé, Furtwaengler, Collignon, and others, 
in rejecting the statement of Pausanias relative to Paionios and 
Alkamenes, since he finds no good evidence of the style of either. 
Because of similarity in composition and execution in the figures 
of both groups and the metopes he ascribes them all to a “ native 
Elean school,” naturally associated with Libon, the native archi- 
tect of the temple. He excepts only the three Pentelic marble 
figures (together with the arm of a fourth) in the corners of 
the West Pediment, which, because of their different style and 
assumed lateness, he regards with many other scholars as copies 
of the Parian originals, which he believes were set up around 
40 B. C., when the roof of the temple was damaged by earth- 
quake and repaired. Unfortunately he was unable to more than 
mention what he calls the “ revolutionary theories ” (note on p. 
266) in Hans Schrader’s recent book on Phidias (Frankfurt, 
1924). The German scholar begins his investigation of the 
Parthenon sculptures with the Olympia pediments and Pausa- 
nias’ disputed statement that they were made by Paionios and 
Alkamenes. That statement, earlier accepted by Brunn, Cur- 
tius, Loeschke, and others, though generally rejected now, 
Schrader tries to vindicate by showing that Paionios was the 
artist of both groups—a view once held by Murray (Academy, 
Oct. 2, 1886)—with the exception of the three Pentelic marble 
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figures mentioned. These, which Treu himself regarded as late, 
he ascribes to the fifth century B. C., and finds them related to 
the Parthenon marbles in time and to the school of Phidias in 
style, and assigns them to Alkamenes, thus in part explaining 
Pausanias’ mistake. Further, he finds the same artistic tenden- 
cies in the East Pediment and frieze of the Parthenon, which 
he also ascribes to Alkamenes. On the other hand, the style of 
Paionios, based on the Nike, is also seen in the Ince Blundell 
Apollo and in the West Pediment of the Parthenon, which he 
designed and executed. He concludes, therefore, that Phidias 
worked at Olympia 460-450 B. C., and later at Athens, and was 
then exiled, instead of following the usual view that he worked 
at Olympia after 428 B. C. Such a new angle of approach as 
this of Schrader, so cogently argued, and reasonable at least so 
far as the three disputed figures are concerned, should warn us 
against too much dogmatism in accepting traditional views about 
Greek sculpture, which may at any time be revised or overthrown 
on a reéxamination of the evidence by an expert. 

One is annoyed at times by the citing of learned journals by 
volume and not also by year (e. g., Ath. Mitt., XX XIII), since 
one is constantly in doubt about the relative date of a given 
theory. The foot-notes are not always accurate (e. g., 267 n. 2, 
Paus. V. 15. 8 for V. 15, 8-12; 58, n. 2, the reference to Strabo 
mixed with one to Pindar), and the spelling of foreign names 
(e. g., Roberts, 189, correctly, 220), and Greek transliterations 
(e. g., Thrasybulos, 260) show inconsistencies. Matters of fact 
are usually given correctly, though the date of Cynoscephalae 
(145) fell in the autumn of 197 and not in 199. But such minor 
blemishes in no wise impair the value of the book, which gives an 
authoritative presentation of all that is known about ancient 
Olympia and its famous games, which will prove indispensable 
to all interested in the field. 


WALTER WoopBURN HyDE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hermetica: The Ancient ... Writings... edited... by WALTER 
Scorr. Vol. III, Notes on the Latin Asclepius and the 
Hermetic Excerpts of Stobaeus. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1926. $8.50. 


This third volume of the Hermetica completes the editor’s 
notes on the extant writings ascribed to Trismegistus. Mr. 
Scorr passed away before he could finish the proof reading, and 
Mr. A. S. Ferguson of Armstrong College has seen the volume 
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through the press and has added a very few notes of his own. 
There is still to come the fourth volume, containing the Testi- 
monia and, apparently, additions and corrective explanations. 

The present volume may therefore be accepted as, practically, 
the sole work of Scort. It shows the same features which char- 
acterized the earlier volumes; the text is still treated with an 
almost sovereign disregard for manuscript tradition, even though, 
at least for the Stobaeus excerpts, the editor could avail himself 
of the labors of his predecessors. As before, the reader is taxed 
to the utmost by the constant transpositions made to restore what 
Scott thought to be the true trend of thought in the writings, 
and the editor’s ingenuity exhausted itself in the struggle to 
make these transpositions appear plausible. 

The following remarks are offered in an attempt to aid in 
solving some of the innumerable difficulties presented by the 
edition. Scorr explains the subtitle of the “ Asclepius,” as 
quoted by Lactantius, Adyos TéAaos, to mean: “a discussion in 
which the teaching is brought to completion ” or “ the crowning 
discourse,” and he objects to Reitzenstein’s interpretation, who 
sees here an allusion to an initiation (reAer). Neither of these 
explanations appears to me satisfactory. I should rather con- 
nect it with the meaning of the adjective in dpiOpos réAaos = 6 
6 TéXos Kal THY ev EavTo Exwv, and translate the title 
as “a complete, encyclopedic book.” 

Ascl. I, 1a, 8: S. inserts dewm unnecessarily. We may assume 
a translator’s error and restore the Greek original thus: voepds 
(or vonoas) oxen. Ib. 19: S. writes dierodicaque for exotica of 
the MSS., following Thomas. Evidently, we have here a cor- 
ruption of exotERica, general doctrine as contrasted with esoteric 
teaching. Cf. the following: only a few are to be admitted, 
“ne sermo multorum praesentia violetur ” and “ tractatum enim 
. . . inreligiosae mentis est multorum conscientia publicare; as 
a Adyos TéAewos the book was esoteric. 

Ib. (p. 288, 5): read: conpetenti venerabiliter silentio, ex ore 
Hermu animis singulorum mentibusque pendentibus, divinus 
Cupido sic est orsus dicere. S. transfers ex ore Hermu to pre- 
cede divinus Cupido and explains (III 8): the phrase divinus 
Cupido is a reminiscence of Plato’s Phaedrus and Symposium. 
This love, he thinks, is the love for God, yearning for union 
with the deity; a higher power speaks through Hermes, through 
his lips. But the phrase ex ore pendere is a tag from Lucretius 
I, 37 and belongs properly to pendentibus. It is possible that 
the translator misread EPQC for EPMHC; but if this repetition 
of the name should seem too clumsy even for this writer, is it 
impossible to assume that Eros and Hermes were identified in 
the writer’s mind? Hermes and Aphrodite stood in close rela- 
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tion to each other, and he and Eros were sometimes associated, 
at least; see RE VIII, 760, 61; 761, 63. 

9 (p. 302, 19, 20): Aliqui ergo, ipsique paucissimi, pura 
mente praediti, sortiti sunt caeli suspiciendi venerabilem curam. 
S. translates suspiciendi “raising reverent eyes,” which is a 
possible meaning. But if the translator follows his Greek 
original here as literally as he seems to have done elsewhere, he 
renders troBAérev, which lacks the connotation of the Latin 
word. I suspect that the whole sentence is an interpolation, in 
praise of the astrologers, or astronomers, “ qui caeli scrutantur 
plagas.” That the astrologer must be pure of heart is a demand 
voiced, e. g., by Firmicus Maternus, Math. II, 30, 1: oportet 
eum, qui cotidie de diis vel cum diis loquitur, animum suum ita 
formare atque instruere, ut ad imitationem divinitatis semper 
accedat; and 2: antistitem Solis ac Lunae et ceterorum deorum, 
per quos terrena omnia gubernantur, sic oportet animum semper 
instruere, ut dignus esse tantis caerimoniis omnium hominum 
testimoniis comprobetur. 

33a (p. 318, 15): corporum et animalium: 8. (III, 99) 
objects to this phrase because the mention of fa, as a class of 
beings distinct from c#para seems out of place here. But by 
deleting e¢ we are enabled to interpret animalium as an adjective 
(for this see the dictionaries) rendering the Greek fwnpdv. 

31 (p. 350, 23 foll.): efficitur ut et ipsa aeternitas immobilis 
quidem sola per tempus in quo ipsa est et est in eo summa 
agitatio videatur agitari. By enclosing the words et est to 
agitatio we avoid the necessity, assumed by S. of transposing 
the words videatur agitari; the Greek apparently ran as follows: 
airos 6 aiwv, axivytos pev povos dia Tod xpovov @ adtés éorw— 
ore ev (Or TovTwW) Taga Soxei. 

The note III 223 does not agree with Scort’s translation of 
the passage (I, 358, 24). He has correctly seen in the word 
evocantes a translation of éxxadécavres, and he also knows of 
evocare in the technical sense of calling out the gods of a be- 
leaguered city. But why, then, translate it “invoked ” instead 
of “conjured”? Furthermore, it appears extremely doubtful 
that animas daemonum means “ disembodied souls of men.” 
Only by the assumption of this meaning was it possible for S. 
to speak of vel angelorum as probably added by the translator. 
The gradation “ demons-angels ” is familiar to the Neo-Platonists. 
The writer indicates that the ancestors conjured these demons 
and angels from their natural abode and forced them to enter 
material bodies, viz. the idols. If there is anything wrong here— 
and certainly the expression animas daemonum vel angelorum 
seems crabbed—we may perhaps assume that the original had 
dyyéAwv <rwds>, and that the translator, misled by the 
preceding animas, repeated this word instead of aliquos. 
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A singular misunderstanding of Horace (C. I, 2, 45) has 
crept into the notes on p. 226. Horace does not say to Augustus 
“serus in caelum redeas” as Egyptians were already in the 
habit of speaking of their rulers, but he speaks of the emperor 
as Mercurius in disguise. With the belief in a celestial origin 
of the soul the passage has nothing whatever to do. 

Evidently, Mr. Scorr had reconsidered what he wrote in his 
Introduction (I, 8) about the absence from the Hermetic writ- 
ings of ritualism and sacramentalism, for he states now (III, 
299) that it is possible that in the community of which the 
writer was a member, discourse and prayer were habitually fol- 
lowed by a meal which had something of the character of a 
sacred rite. 

In the Excerpts from Stobaeus (I, 382, 17) we should read: 
pev ovv Ta yas S. pev ovx éort, (* 8.) 
THs dAnBeias Kal ov mavta, (for tatra) 
Weddos Kai wAdvos kai Sofa havracias ovverrara, 
Compare lines 23-25, which also appear to be in perfect order. 

Exc. V, 2 (p. 408, 12): the reading of Wachsmuth-Meineke 
advvarorv is undoubtedly correct. S. misinterpreted Oéms by 
licet, while the true meaning here is “ basic law ” = religio ei 
fuit. 

Exe. VI, 6 (p. 412): Scorr says that he cannot understand 
this passage. But does it not mean that the decani never come 
so near the sun in their courses that they are temporarily ob- 
scured as the planets are? S. rightly recognizes that these are 
meant. 

Exc. VI, 8 (p. 414, 9). In the apparatus criticus S. conjec- 
tures wAnuprpides for the dumuwris of the MSS. It is true this word 
usually means “ ebb-tide,” but it has been used here, appar- 
ently, for the recession of the sea occurring in connection with 
volcanic eruptions and earthquakes. 

Exe. VI, 18 (p. 418): a curious parallel to this passage is 
found in Vettius Valens (sc. it P. ©.) Anthologiae VI, 1 (p. 
241, 13 foll. Kroll) : cis rocotrov yap émBupias Kal dperijs éorevoay, 
os Ta vas ovpavoBareiv dOavdros Kat Betas 
Kat iepais followed by a quotation from 
Nechepso (fg. 1 of my edition, Reitzenstein, Poimandres P- 4), 
and p. 242 kat TOV ovpavion évruxov 
nBovrynOnv kal Tov Tporrov pov éxxabGpat maons Kaxias Kat ds 
porvopov Kal mporcipa: ra Ocid 
€ddKet. 

Exc. XII (p. 434, 7): for xai read 
cipappery ; ef. Vettius Valens (p. 261, 18): mdvres 
ciuappems mepixaow: also p. 270, 24 ‘foll. : 286, 25: mpds 
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Kai dtu xwpis cipappevys ovdey yivera. Valens 
also speaks of @voixal dvayxactixal Suupécas (p. 222, 31). 
For Exe. XXIII, the Kore Kosmu, Bousset’s discussion in 
RE XI, 1386-1391, ought to be compared. It seems to have 
remained unknown to Scott. Bousset’s analysis of the treatise 
also furnishes an excellent criterion for the method by which 
Scort has torn to pieces and made absolutely unintelligible this 
mystic cosmogony in which valuable reminiscences of genuine 
Egyptian theological speculations are introduced. For its incon- 
sistencies, which ought not to be interpreted away, compare also 
the remarks made by Otto Kern in the first volume of his 
Religion der Griechen (p. 269, 1) on similar inconsistencies in 
Orphic speculations. 
Ernst RIEss. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 
New York, 


Historia Alexandri Magni (Pseudo-Callisthenes). Volumen I. 
Recensio Vetusta ed. GuILELMUS Krotu. Berlin, Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, MDCCCCXXVI. M. 9. 


It must be about a generation ago that W1inHELM KRouu 
pledged himself to prepare a critical edition of the Greek Alex- 
ander Romance,—a field that is somewhat at variance with the 
studies in which he is now engaged, a fact that he hopes will 
not be perceptible to those who use this edition. We are warned 
that the task is not discharged by this volume, but that a subse- 
quent volume containing the interpolated versions B’ and C’ is 
in contemplation. The Societas Fautorum Universitatis Vrati- 
slaviensis has generously supplied part of the expense. Some 
will be surprised that the name Pseudo-Callisthenes does not 
figure more prominently in the title. As a matter of fact the 
use of this name is due to the accident that Miiller in the editio 
princeps (published in the volume containing Arrian, Paris, 
Didot, 1846) in the main made B the basis of his text, and here 
the name Callisthenes occurs. We are told in the Praefatio 
(p. xv) that the history was connected with no name in anti- 
quity, that its attribution to Callisthenes is limited to some MSS 
of the B family and to Tzetzes, which Leo Allatius or the sources 
used by him corrupted into Antisthenes, whereas Julius Valerius 
ascribes it to Aesopus and the Armenian version to Aristotle. 
The Greek title is Bios *ANeédvSpov tov Maxeddvos of which His- 
toria Alexandri Magni is Kroll’s Latin rendition. 

It will at first occasion surprise that eighty years elapsed 
between the publication of the princeps and the publication of a 
critical Greek text. But the constitution of the text of the 
Greek Alexander Romance, unlike that of most Greek authors, 
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rests not only on the collation of a number of Greek MSS, but 
also upon versions to be found in other languages—Latin, By- 
zantine Greek, Armenian, Syrian, Ethiopian,—and to make 
available in critical form the elements out of which a sound 
text might be constructed has required the services of men whose 
qualifications go considerably beyond those of the purely clas- 
sical scholar. For instance, J. Zacher in his Forschungen, pub- 
lished in 1867, made a study of the materials then available. 
H. Meusel prepared the text of the Leyden MS published in the 
Jahrbiicher f. cl. Phil., Supplementbd. V, 1871. The Byzantine 
Alexander Romance was edited by W. Wagner and published in 
his Trois Poémes Grecs du Moyen Age, 1881. Kuebler’s edition 
of Julius Valerius appeared in 1888, an edition rather unfavor- 
ably spoken of by Krotu in his Praefatio of the present work, 
p. Vili, n. 4. Budge’s text of the Syrian version with his English 
translation appeared in 1889, and the same scholar’s text and 
translation of the Ethiopian version followed in 1896. In the 
meantime Th. Noldeke in his Beitraege published in the Denk- 
schr. Wien. Akad. XX XVIII (1890), showed among other things 
that the Syrian version was made from a lost Persian original, 
and not an Arabic, as Wright and Budge had thought likely. In 
1896 R. Raabe’s retroversion from the Armenian, conjecturally 
made into classical Greek, appeared under the title icropia 
*Areédvdpov. Adolf Ausfeld’s Der griechische Alexanderroman 
appeared in 1907, Krouu serving as diaskeuast for the work 
after the author’s death. This contained a critical discussion 
of the MSS and other sources for constructing the text and their 
relation to each other, a critical redaction of the original Alex- 
ander Romance in German, and a historical commentary. Aus- 
feld and Krouu differ widely as to the date of composition of 
this original Alexander Romance, Ausfeld placing it shortly 
after 200 B. C. while Krott places it in the third century of 
our era. This difference has deeply colored their respective 
conceptions of the romance. Der Alexanderroman des Archi- 
presbyters Leo appeared in 1913, edited by F. Pfister. Countless 
lesser works, many of them as important in a restricted way as 
those mentioned, must be omitted. 

It is clear that the chief basis for the establishment of the 
Recensio Vetusta must be the MS A (Parisinus graec. 1711), 
and that the chief correctives to this must be the Armenian 
version (Arm.) and Julius Valerius (Val.), both of which in 
the main belong to the A tradition, and that for the most part 
the extensions of the text as found in B and C did not exist in 
the Recensio Vetusta. It was inevitable therefore that KRoLL 
should omit from his text such parts as II, 23-44, the Letter of 
Alexander to Olympias and Aristotle, which contains among 
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other things such Oriental accretions as Alexander’s journey to 
the land of darkness and in quest of the fountain of youth; 
as well as III, 7-16, Palladii de India et Brachmanibus Liber; 

III, 29 the shutting in of the unclean nations Gog and Magog 

by the construction of the brazen gates between two mountains. 

Correctly he brackets ITI, 4, 8-16, a passage telling of the unsuc- 

cessful attempt of Heracles and of Dionysus to take the rock of 

Aornus, thus showing that even A could suffer interpolations. 

Very properly there is inserted I, 42, 9-10 from Julius Vale- 
rius; and from the same author I, 42, 13 to I, 44, 2 is printed 
as a parallel version. Of Krout’s failure to include at the end 
of I, 16 the correspondence involving Zeuxis, Philip and Olym- 
pias, Aristotle and Alexander it is not possible to speak in com- 
mendation. The fact that the correspondence is inane and flat 
does not offset the fact that it occurs in Arm. A0’—y,’, Val. I, 
p. 17, 22-p. 19, 12, Kuebl., Syr. I, xvii, p. 19 “ Now Alexander 
....” to end of chapter on p. 21, ed. Budge. The most im- 
portant passage not found in A and inserted by Krout is that 
of the death scene, the most beautiful and striking passage in 
the whole work—III, 33, 26-27 and III, 34 entire. He de- 
scribes his text of the passage as “e variis testibus concinnatam, 
ut Arm. fundamentum sit.” Unfortunately in one particular 
here his text shows that he has missed both the beauty and the 
significance of the passage: for in III, 33, 26-27 (p. 144 line 16 
and p. 145 line 2) he reads daoryp with B instead of dorpary 
Arm. or the equivalent of draconis effigies ignitissima Val., both 
of which readings are reducible to the same thing, Val. being 
the truly poetic and symbolical expression for dorparn, the read- 
ing of Arm. The only dornp in the passage is that which repre- 
sents the ascending soul of Alexander which the eagle carries 
aloft. Ausfeld, op. cit. p. 120, has it correctly. 

For the first time we have in this edition the chapters sub- 
divided into sections to facilitate reference. It would perhaps 
have been preferable if the Roman numerals had been used to 
mark the chapters; for in many places it is difficult to distin- 
guish section marks from chapter marks, and it would have been 
valuable also to have had the chapters indicated at the top of 
the page. The critical apparatus is large, on some pages occu- 
pying half the page, but even so it is not always possible to get 
the readings from it on which the decision is based. All this 
goes to show what an exceedingly exacting task of collation and 
construction Krott has done. May the good work go on, and 
may B’ and C’ not be long in forthcoming! 


ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, 
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